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Developed to help you 
get more volume 
and a stronger market position 


The Chicago Tribune 


Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


YOU don’t get the distribution and volume 
you want today if you don’t demonstrate to 
retailers that they can make more money 
on your brand than they can on a 
competitor's. Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a brand which 
their customers are not interested in buying. 


Advertising’s job, more than ever, is to sell 
the consumer before she goes to the store. 
It must work to build not just a dealer 
franchise but a consumer franchise— 
enjoyment of an important share of the 
day-to-day buying by consumers 
relatively undisturbed by competition. 


To meet the situation the Chicago Tribune 
has developed a sound procedure 

that can build a strong consumer franchise 
for your brand. Based on a first hand 
knowledge of selling at the retail level, 
the Tribune plan earns larger store 
inventories, better store displays and faster 
turnover. Through it you can cash in on 
the increasing trend towards fewer brands 
per line per store and self-service. 


Highly productive in Chicago, the plan 
can be put into operation in any market. 
It will win the support of your sales 

staff and distributive organization. Pointed 


for immediate sales volume, it provides 
a stable base for future expansion. 


If your salesmen are finding it tough 

to get retailers to take on or to keep your 
line, here is a way to change the situation. 
It calls for no special discounts, deals, 
premiums, or cut prices. It can give you 
the greater volume required by today’s 
higher break-even point. 


Whether you sell big units or a convenience 
product, you will want to know more 
about the consumer-franchise plan and 
how it works. It is a method that will 
interest executives who bear the 
responsibility of getting immediate sales 
and those concerned with long-range 
planning to assure continued company 
growth and profit. 


A Tribune representative will be glad to tell 
you how you can use the consumer- 
franchise plan to get greater volume and 

a larger percentage of consumer buying. 
Ask him to call. Do it now while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 












“Miss Harris, if that Booth man calls 
while I’m down for coffee, tell him he 
can pick up his order this afternoon” | 





Mighty white of Miss Harris’ boss to tip us off on that Booth 
Michigan newspaper order before he slips off for the coffee club. 
More and more space buyers are following his example, too, when 
it comes to Michigan newspaper list-making. They know that to 
leave the 8-paper Booth Michigan Market out of their Michigan 
coverage is to leave a third of their Michigan sales potential out 
of the picture. 


Like more specific information? Call— 


A. H. Kuch, 110 £. 42nd Street, The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York 17, NW. Y., Murray Hill 6-7232 Chicago 11, Ill., Superior 7-4680 
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*University of Tennessee 
Awards: General Excellence 
(1947); Best Editorials, Best 
Local Features, Greatest Public 
Service (1948, 49, 50); Best 
Make-Up and Appearance (2nd 
place, 1949, 50). National 
Awards: Public Service (Sigma 
Delta Chi 1948), Best Daily Fea- 
ture Column (National Head- 
liners Club Award to Columnist 
Eldon Roark, 1948), National 
Safety Council Award for Safety 
Service (1949), Nieman Fellow- 
ships (Clark Porteous, 1946-47; 
Richard Wallace, 1949-50). 
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. into the publication of this newspaper 
is an understanding of the problems and 
aspirations of the people of the community. 
Because of this understanding, the name, 
"Memphis Press-Scimitar," is deeply etched 
in bronze, representing special awards won 
through service . . . awards for “best 
editorials," "general excellence," ‘greatest 
public service,"* etc. 

The name "Memphis Press-Scimitar’’ is 
also engraved in the hearts and minds of 
its readers . . . such readers as Mrs. Leland 
Harris of Wynne, Arkansas, a frequent con- 
tributor, whose photograph and comment 
on Press-Scimitar editorials appear left, 
above. 

This newspaper is proud of its influence 
on the lives of those it serves . . . proud of 
the reader-acceptance it receives in return 
. . . proud of its ability to produce results 
for its advertisers. 


THE THIRD EDITION of the Bituminous 
Coal Annual is now available! Putting 
200 pages of facts and figures at your 
finger tips, this valuable reference source 
gives you up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of the Bituminous Coal 
Industry. 


You get accurate information on such 
a range of topics as coal’s energy, re- 
serves, production, labor, safety, trans- 
portation, research, combustion, chem- 
istry and finance. Graphic charts give you 
comparison data fast. Sharp chapter or- 
ganization and indexing make the search 
for special information easy. 


You will find this new edition easy to 
read, convenient to use . . . an impor- 
tant aid on your desk or in your library 
throughout the year. Just published, it is 
now being distributed to editors, libraries, 
colleges, research organizations and in- 
dustry executives. 
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BITUMINOUS 


ANNUAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 











We want you to have the latest copy of this book. 
Don’t hesitate to write us if you haven't received 
your copy, and wish one. There’s no charge. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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‘Now, let me get this straight. You were promoted to 
Head Space Buyer, and then...” 


Also shows up in any analysis: The Cincinnati Enquirer carries more 


advertising linage than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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Here’s quick relief! he 

comps 

world 

press 

print. 

If expanding newspaper files are eating up what’s left of 0 


the elbow room in your morgue, there’s no need to put up with the problem any longer. Obj 


For you can switch to The New York Times on Microfilm . . . and save 96% oe 
of the space required by old-fashioned news filing methods. ro: 
In less than a half cubic foot of space, you’ll be storing a whole year’s file of the Knick 
newspaper that publishes more news, more maps and charts, more full texts of editor 


important speeches and documents than any other. oes 
You'll be getting ALL the news published every day in The New York Times... aim | 


then organized and summarized in the famous New York Times Index. Nothing is left out. = 
And the service is fast! A new reel is completed every ten days and mailed to you others 
within three days of the period it covers. rm 
At the low price of $140 a year (outside the U.S. $144) your subscription for 

The New York Times on Microfilm pays for itself quickly. For you’re 

saving all that storage space plus the cost of repairing and replacing worn-out bound 

volumes. Microfilm Jasts and lasts. 

Before that space problem gets even tougher, let us help you modernize your 

morgue by entering your subscription to this convenient, low-cost service. 

Your people will really go for it. 


The New York Times ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 
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\Editors Would Rip Curtain 
That Shields N. Y. Officials 


Governors Have Taken Advantage 
Of Press Shortcomings, Society Told 


By Jerry Walker 


Epirors of New York State 
i dailies ripped into the handout 
system this week and voted to 
join with the state’s publishers 
in a move to tear apart the paper 
curtain which shields government 
officials at Albany from inquiring 
reporters. 

» The consensus of the 40-odd 
members participating in the Au- 
tumn meeting of the New York 
State Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in New York City was that 
they would rather “scramble for 
news” than remain hobbled by 
“slanted” releases of controlled in- 
formation. The Society, it was 
pointed out, now has 124 mem- 
bers from 80 newspapers with 

13,000,000 circulation. 

Several editors seconded the sug- 
gestion of Oxie Reichler, Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Herald Statesman, that 
the battle against handouts en- 
compass also the private business 
world when it seeks to tell the 
press when and what it should 
print. 

Objects to Release Times 

Objections to state government 
releases, behind which responsible 
officials hide from direct question- 
ing by the press, were voiced by 
Gerald H. Salisbury, Albany 
Knickerbocker News, and fellow 
editors applauded his one-man cru- 
sade of disregarding release times 
set by state publicity agents “who 
aim for breaks in the big New 
York morning papers.” 

Many times, Mr. Salisbury and 
others complained, a_ reporter's 
tracking down of an_ exclusive 
Story goes for naught because a 
state handout beats him to it with 
a general release which is pitched 
o way the Administration wants 
it. 

The battle plan was drawn by 
the editors after hearing a lengthy 
report on the Capitol situation by 
W. Norris Paxton, chief of the 
Associated Press Bureau at Al- 
bany since the early days of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion. He charged that FDR had 
carly “appreciated” the weakness 
of newspaper coverage, due to 
manpower shortage and a certain 
amount of laziness by reporters, 


and capitalized on it by organiz- 
ing a publicity control system. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, accor- 
ding to Mr. Paxton, also sized up 
the situation, aggravated by short- 
ened workweeks and high expense 
of individual newspaper coverage, 
and got his “high-powered publici- 
ty machine” rolling. 

It is not uncommon, Mr. Pax- 
ton said, for the Administration 
to contrive leaks to get the great- 
est mileage out of a forthcoming 
handout. Newspapers, he said, 
are letting themselves “get used” 
by press agents, while Governor 
Dewey imposes a “refined gag” on 
his department heads. 

Mr. Paxton offered two alterna- 
tives: 

1. A return to honest-to-good- 
ness reporting with down-to-earth 
digging for news. 

2. Vociferous and strenuous ob- 
jection to individual abuses of 
“handoutis.” Under this heading, 
it was proposed that editors report 
to the society’s executive secre- 
tary, William Burch, at Syracuse 
University, on their own efforts 
to combat the handout evils. The 
information would be passed 
along to help others. 

Casualty List Problem 

One difficulty with the latter 
procedure, it was conceded, is that 
there’s a difference of opinion 
among reporters as to what is ob- 


Earl Stowitts, 
at left, greets 
Fred W. Stein, 
new president 
of New York 
State Society 
of Newspaper 
Editors. 
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jectionable in the handout system. 

“I say we should challenge the 
whole release system,” Mr. Reich- 
ler insisted, as he launched into 
an attack upon the Washington 
phase of it with special reference 
to a recent difficulty he had in 
connection with Korean war cas- 
ualty lists. 

The Yonkers editor read into 
the record a letter which he had 
received from Lee Hargus, chief 
of the Press Branch, Department 
of Defense, in reply to a protest 
note. After stating that the three 
press associations and about 2,000 
daily newspapers and radio sta- 
tions “observe by agreement” the 
release times on casualty lists, Mr. 
Hargus wrote: 

“Occasionally a casualty is re- 
ported to a newspaper by a mem- 
ber of the family before the cas- 
ualty is reported on the official 
casualty list. In those cases this 
office hopes that no information is 
published until the official release 
time.” 

In one case, Mr. Reichler said, 
there had been a public funeral 
before the casualty was released 
officially. 

“It takes little courage to fight 
the handout system,” he advised, 
“because you feel damn proud 
when you have done it.” 

Legislative Record Sought 

At the same session, the editors 
agreed to work individually to 
persuade lawmakers that accurate 
reporting at Albany would be 
helped by the publication of an 
official record of the debates in 
the Legislature. Kirtland I. King, 
Albany chief of the United Press, 


and Advertising Fields 


who has been pushing the idea 
for a decade, again urged some 
action on the ground that it is 
impossible now for a reporter to 
back up quotations by a member 
of the Legislature if the latter 
chooses to deny them. 

The Society plans to make a 
survey of what is being recorded 
in other state legislatures and 
then press for action on a bill 
which would establish an official 
record. 

Three guest speakers touched 
upon war coverage. Walter Sulli- 
van, New York Times correspon- 
dent who was in Korea for the 
Pusan beachhead days, attributed 
the high casualty rate among re- 
porters to the retreating character 
of the battle and the competiive 
urge which made “a fellow go 
farther forward than was safe be- 
cause he thought a rival had gone 
up. 

At least one correspondent, 
from a foreign press agency, had 
maneuvered himself into capture, 
with the hope of cashing in on a 
big story when the war's over, 
Mr. Sullivan said. 

On a visit to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard where they inspected the 
Carrier Oriskany, for which up- 
state newspapers had conducted a 
big bond drive, the editors heard 
Capt. Walter Karig, deputy chief 
of Naval Information, propose 
that a more adequate story of the 
Navy Hospital Corps achievements 
be recorded. 

Baillie Thanks Air Force 

Hugh Baillie, president of the 
United Press, gave great credit 
to the Air Force for helping the 
press to do its job in Korea. The 
Air Force, he said, not only got 
the newsmen to the war zone but 
provided transportation to and 
from the front to permit reporters 
to file dispatches from Tokyo— 
“much better than screaming into 
telephones.” 

At one stage of the war, Mr. 
Baillie reported, some correspon- 
dents talked of carrying “suicide 
pills,” as well as firearms, in case 
of capture by the North Koreans. 
One man was seized, he said, and 
later the Tokyo Corps heard him 
broadcasting propaganda for the 
Reds, under duress. 

On his recent visit to the front, 
Mr. Baillie said he found Brig. 
Gen. Frank Allen (of VWE-Day- 
Ed Kennedy fame), the former 
PIO chief at SHAEF, riding over 
the enemy lines in a _ two-seater 
plane or up to the front in a jeep, 
as an officer with the Cavalry 
Division. 

The Inchon Invasion plan was 
not a very well-kept secret, Mr. 
Baillie said, since it became known 


(Continued on next page) 





12 Dailies Reject 
ABC Zone Changes 


TWELVE executives of dailies 
from coast-to-coast, at a New 
York conference last week, reject- 
ed and repudiated the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations’ new basis 
for determining city and retail 
trading zones. 

The group, assembled at the in- 
Vitation of Sterling E. Graham, 
general manager of the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer, decided to ask 
the ABC to rescind its Board’s 
earlier action at the annual meet- 
ing of members in Chicago Oct. 
26-27. 

Background of Dispute 

The present cause of concern 
grew out of a request in 1948 by 
the Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal 
that certain territory be retracted 
from the Cleveland retail trading 
zone. This zone had been estab- 
lished in 1914 by agreement of 
the Cleveland publishers and ap- 
proved by the Audit Bureau. 

The Plain Dealer appealed a 
ruling by the ABC Managing Di- 
rector to the Board of Directors. 
In 1949, membership of the news- 
paper division sought and ob- 
tained deferment of the effective 
date of any contested trading zone 
changes to April 1, 1951. How- 
ever, last June the Trading Zone 
Committee of the Board filed rec- 
ommendations, adopted by the 
Board, calling for a revision of 
city and retail trading zones to be 
made by the Managing Director 
based on 1950 census figures and 
definitely affirming the principle 
that the limits of zones should be 
established by the Bureau, as dis- 
tinguished from publisher agree- 
ments. 

Serious Situation 

“The publisher members of the 
Bureau are faced with an exceed- 
ingly serious situation,’ wrote 
S. D. L. Jackson, Jr., an attorney 
for the Plain Dealer. “It seems to 
me that immediate action on the 
part of the publisher members of 
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the Bureau is essential unless they 
desire to acquiesce in the present 
state of affairs.” His letter was be- 
ing distributed to newspapers this 
week. 

“The present change suggested 
seems to me to be not only a 
drastic but a vital change and cer- 
tainly should be submitted by the 
Board to the membership for rati- 
fication or rejection before it be- 
comes effective. 

“It seems to me that the im- 
mediate action that should be tak- 
en at the membership meeting in 
Chicago should be the adoption of 
a resolution by the publisher mem- 
bers in substance as follows: 

“(a) Repudiating and rejecting 
the report of the Committee of the 
Board of the Audit Bureau sub- 
mitted June 18 and 19, 1950, and 
approved by the Board on June 
19, 1950, and the amendment of 
December 1948 to the rules of 
defining ‘retail trading zone’ and 
to restore the definitions of city 
and retail trading zone that were 
in effect in 1947. 

“(b) Calling for the creation 
of a committee of the publisher 
members of the ABC to investi- 
gate, study and consider the ques- 
tion of city and retail trading zones 
of publishers and to confer with 
the Board’s Committee on Retail 
Trading Zones with a view to sub- 
mitting a report to the Directors 
and members of the ABC. 

“(c) Providing that such com- 
mittee report shall be submitted to 
the members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations for ratification or 
enon by a vote of the member- 
ship. 

“(d) Restoring the provision of 
the By-laws requiring amendments 
to become effective only upon rati- 
fication by two-thirds vote of the 
membership.” 


The following resolution being 
sent to newspapers will be intro- 
duced at next week’s ABC meet- 
ing: 

“RESOLVED, that the newspapers 
here assembled reject the basis for 
the determination of city and re- 
tail trading zones as described in 
paragraph 3 of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on City 
and Retail Trading Zones of the 
Board of Directors of the ABC 
submitted June 19,1950, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions on said date. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the amendment to the former defi- 
nition of city and retail trading 
zones adpoted in December 1948 
by the Board of Directors and 
vesting the Managing Director of 
the Bureau with discretion to re- 
view and revise existing zone boun- 
daries, is likewise rejected by the 
newspapers here assembled; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the definitions of city and retail 


trading zones as contained in the 
rules and standards of the Bureau 
published in 1947 should be re- 
stored to full force and effect.” 





Paper Curtain 
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around the Tokyo Correspondents’ 
Club as “Operation Common 
Knowledge.” 

Why No Censorship 

During an interview with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the U.P. chief 
said, the General declared his 
policy of no-censorship on the 
war was doing more for the cause 
of freedom of information than 
anyone had ever done and he 
questioned why some editors were 
pleading for censorship. 

At the end of the conversation, 
Mr. Baillie related, General Mac- 
Arthur asserted the reason why 
there would never be any censor- 
ship on Korean hostilities was be- 
cause Washington would never 
“order” him to impose it. 

Secretary of the Navy Francis 
P. Matthews sent a personal mes- 
sage to the editors saying “jour- 
nalism faithfully functioning in a 
free society is reassuring to con- 
template.” 

How to Handle Letters 

Ideas for handling Letters to 
the Editor, expressed in a forum 
conducted by Mr. Salisbury, in- 
cluded: Insist on names of the 
writers; try to learn the identity of 
“Anonymous,” if the letter is 
worth using, by running’ a note in 
the column; trim letters for inter- 
est; send letters on religion to 
clergymen to handle; omit charges 
that the newspaper is communistic, 
because “we don’t believe it”; and 
edit out poetry, even if it’s good. 

One cardinal principle was 
stressed: The newspaper is mor- 
ally obligated to publish letters 
taking issue with its own editorial 
policies. And it might be good 
practice to put the critical letters 
at the top of the column. 

The meeting closed with the 
election of Fred W. Stein, Bing- 
hamton Press, as president, suc- 
ceeding Earl H. Stowitts, Amster- 
dam Recorder. Hugh W. Robert- 
son, Westchester County Publish- 
ers, Inc., is the new vicepresident, 
and Burrows Matthews, Buffalo 
Courier-Express, is secretary-treas- 
urer. New directors are: John 
Hall, Jamestown Post-Journal; T. 
R. (Bill) Sunde, New York News; 
and Oxie Reichler, Yonkers Her- 
ald-Statesman. 


Stock Exchange Ads 
In 380 Newspapers 


New York Stock Exchange will 
run a new series of advertise- 
ments, chiefly in newspapers, 
starting this week with three ads 
in 380 daily newspapers in 292 
cities. 

The campaign is designed to tell 
investors why they should put their 
money into common stocks and 
how the Exchange may help them. 
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Latin Americar 


Delegates End 
s - . 
Visit in D. C. 

Latin American delegates to 
1950 Inter-American Press Col 
ference, which closed in New 
York on Oct. 14, concluded the™ 
U. S. visit with a trip to Washing 
ton, D. C. this week. There th 
were guests of the four Washin’ 
ton dailies, the National 
Club, the Organization of Ame 
can States, and the State De 
ment. % 

Just before leaving for Wail 
ington, the 45-man Board of 
rectors of the Inter - Americal 
Press Association met to elect 
executive committee. 

Executive Committee i 

The committee chosen wa! 
Joshua B. Powers, president ¢ 
Editors Press Service, New Yor) 
John R. Reitemeyer, publishe | 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Arthe) 
Davies, general manager, Kin! 
ston (Ont.) Whig-Standard; July 
Garzon, editor, La Prensa, Nev 
York; Carlos Mantilla Ortep) 
general manager, El Comerci” 
Quito; Guillermo Martinez Ma) 
quez, director, El Pais, Havam) 
George Healy, Jr., managing ed) 
tor, New Orleans (La.) Timey 
Picayune; John S. Knight, poy 
lisher, Miami (Fla.) Herald; ai) 
William Carney, New York Timay 

The Directors also chose Ma! 
tevideo, Uruguay, as the site i 
the 1951 Conference. : 

In Washington the editors ai) 
publishers heard Lyle C. Wilsa 
of the United Press, describe th! 
“amazing growth of cooperatiot’ 
in the press of the Western Hen” 
isphere. S. H. Kauffman, presidet) 
of the Evening Star Co., was toate) 
master at the luncheon given bh” 
the city’s newspapers. 

On the final day of their Wat 
ington visit the delegates sat in a) 
a press conference at the office o 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


Ld ¥ 
Spanish Daily in NYC © 
Resumes After Strike | 
El Diario de Nueva York, Spat 
ish-language morning newspapt} 
published seven days a week i 
New York City, was suspended 
from Oct. 6 to Oct. 19 by a strik 
of composing room employes ait 
refusal of commercial and editor 
al workers to pass the picket lim 
Fifty of the newspaper’s 65 em 
ployes were out. 










An agreement was reached af 
the workers returned, the papty 


resuming publication Oct. 19. Tk 
strikers were not union membet. 


American Staff Fired 


PaNaMa— La Nacion, Spanist 
English evening paper, changed # 
a noon tabloid and announced th 





discharge of American membes 
of its English staff. Col. Jose 4 
Remon, commander of the natiot 
al police, heads the compa 
which publishes the paper. 
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3 Controllers Ready With Axes 
_| To Combat Rising Costs 
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Drop in Spending, Rise in Efficiency 
Urged as Wages, Newsprint Go Up 


By Lawrence Farrant 


CLEVELAND — Members of the 
Institute of Newspaper Controllers 
and Finance Officers sped home- 
ward after a four-day annual 
at the Hotel Cleveland this week, 
enthusiastic over ideas for weed- 
ing out waste and trimming the 
mounting costs involved in pub- 
lishing newspapers. 

They knew the job would be 
difficult. While they met, Canadian 
newsprint mills announced in- 
creases of $10 a ton and patterns 
appeared to be set for another 
round of wage increases around 
the nation. 

Some financial executives de- 
clared the basic solution included 
sharp hikes in advertising rates 
and a price of seven cents or more 
for a copy of their dailies, now 
priced at a nickel. Others, leaving 
ad rates and price per copy to be 
discussed with colleagues back 
home, traded ideas for saving a 
penny here and a thousand dollars 
there in operations within the plant 
and offices. 

In this way, and in the large 
number of members turning out 
for the Institute’s third annual 
meeting, it was considered a suc- 
cess. Fnancial men from as far 
as Santa Rosa, Calif., swapped cost 
control techniques with newspaper- 
men from Portland, Me., and 
points between. 

Costs Must Be Cut 

The tone of the meeting was set 
Monday in a talk on newspaper 
costs by Willard C. Worcester, 
general manager, Central News- 
paper, Inc., of Indianapolis. He 
said: “Today with labor costs 
soaring ever upward each organiza- 
tion must look carefully at the 
efficiency of their personnel and 
operation. This is particularly true 
in the newspaper business where 
there is such a preponderance of 
hand-work. In fact, with few im- 
provements, we are still mechani- 
cally producing our newspaper the 
way we did in !910. 

“And the $10 a ton rise in news- 
print will affect Indianapolis news- 
papers to the tune of $500,000 a 
year. This means we must tighten 
up More on expenditures.” 

Mr. Worcester outlined the plan 
to reduce costs now in effect on his 
Organization’s papers in Muncie 
and Indianapolis. It uses the sur- 
geon’s knife, department by de- 
partment: editorial, advertising, 
circulation, business, and mechani- 
cal, including the foreman, the 
composing room, stereotyping, the 
Press room, the mail room, and 
engraving. 
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In editorial, the plan limits the 
number of editorial columns each 
week—in Muncie, an average of 
65 each day; in Indianapolis, 93 
average on the Star and 94 on the 
News. 

In circulation, expensive turn- 
over of subscribers was cut down 
by tightening up on sales and serv- 
ice. The business department 
streamlined operations, substitut- 
ing machines for hand-work, call- 
ing a halt to stock-piling of sup- 
plies and forms, keeping up main- 
tenance of buildings rather than 
neglecting them until major repairs 
were required, tightening up on 
credit and slicing off subscriptions, 
memberships, dues and contribu- 
tions usually which have continued 
year after year without value. 

Tough Foremen Needed 

In the back room, the foreman 
must be selected on the same basis 
as the ad manager, the managing 
editor and the circulation director, 
Mr. Worcester said. “While a 
union man in most cases,” he ex- 
plained, “he has got to be on man- 
agement side in all thinking, par- 
ticularly on costs. But he must be 
a leader, not a driver. He must 
be able to keep the chapel chair- 
men in line—some shops are prac- 
tically run by the chairman. He 
must be able to keep the ‘sea law- 
yers’ from bringing up technicali- 
ties in union laws, International 
and contract, which would cost ad- 
ditional time or result in a costly 
procedure, reducing efficiency.” 

The foreman must also do an 
efficient job in the composing 


room, making an effort to close 
pages on schedule to prevent pil- 
ing up before edition time. And 
stereotypers must avoid specializ- 
ing and carelessness, resulting in 
overtime. Mr. Worcester reported 
cases of sickness on flat time, fol- 
lowed the next day by reporting 
for work on day off at time-and- 
one-half. 

Little trouble was found in the 
press room except for attempts to 
step up manning. 

Stuft Papers in Suburbs 

But there has been added cost 
in the mail room where stuffing 
was once a full speed but now 
averages 5,000 in 7% hours per 
man. One solution for penalty 
days in mailing was to stuff maga- 


zines and comics in cities and 
towns outside the metropolitan 
area. 


Charles M. Hupp, general office 
manager, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, turned the discussion to ad 
rates now at “unhealthy” levels 
which may build linage but not 
dollars—‘“and lines will not pay 
the bills.” 

He analyzed the cost situation, 
on the basis of estimates, for the 
eight New York City newspapers, 
comparing 1940 with 1949. “In 
both years, the analysis showed 
that wages and saiaries represented 
50%, newsprint 25% and other 
expenses 25% of the total operat- 
ing expenses,” he said. 

From 1940 to 1949, salaries and 
wages increased 100%, newsprint 
110%, other expenses 75% and 
total operating expenses increased 
90%. 

At the same time, retail ad lin- 
age gained 59%, rates 35% and 
revenues 117%. General, automo- 
tive and classified display rose 
61% in linage, 44% in rates, and 
131% in revenues. Financial ad- 








New officers of the Institute of Newspaper Controllers and Finance 

Officers: Left to right, front—Thomas F. Mowle, Wall Street Journal, 

vicepresident; Clark A. Renwick, Detroit Free Press, president; and 

C. Arthur Weis, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, vicepresident; rear—Harold 

Ferguson, Long Island Newsday, treasurer, and Frank T. Hogdon, Jr., 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, secretary. 


SWEETEST DAY 


Burton Heiligers, publisher of the 

Alhambra (Calif.) Post-Advocate, 

cuts the cake on the paper’s 54th 

birthday, occurring during News- 

paper Week. He passed out slices 
to 90 employes. 





vertising inched 
linage, 54% in rates and 60% 
in revenues. Classified increased 
41% in linage, 37% in rates and 
96% in revenues. 

Rate Hike Urged 

“In summary,” Mr. Hupp said, 
“the average rate increased 39%; 
advertising lines increased 56%; 
editorial lines decreased 18%; ad- 
vertising revenue increased 102%; 
circulation revenue increased 60% 
and total expenses increased 90%. 
We published 56% more advertis- 
ing lines and 18% less editorial 
lines, with an increase of 23% in 
copies circulated with an over-all 
90% increase in expenses. Milline 
rates in the metropolitan area 
have risen only moderately and 
lagged substantially behind the 
90% increase in the cost of our 
operation. Regardless of what we 
do to reduce costs, the solution to 
the over-all problem requires a 
further increase in advertising 
rates.” 

Right now, he foresaw an in- 
crease in expenses during the com- 
ing year amounting to 7% or 8%, 
based on prospective salary and 
wage hikes of about 5%, newsprint 
increase of 5% to 10% and other 
expenses up 5%. 

“Some of this increased cost 
may be reduced by a careful study 
of all operations with the thought 
in mind of adding mechanical 
equipment which will reduce the 
staff,” he said. “In addition, a 
tighter operating system would also 
reduce costs.” 

Surgery in Editorial 

Where should the ax fall in the 
editorial department? Kenneth L. 
Sanborn, of the Guy Gannett Pub- 
lishing Co., Portland, Me., sugges- 
ted primarily that overtime in the 
composing room could be re- 
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Joint Printing Plant 


Helps Separate Papers 


CLEVELAND—A morning and an 
evening paper in the same city, 
published under separate owner- 
ship, may save big money by be- 
ing printed by a jointly-owned 
“printing company” but tax laws 
ind rulings must be carefully 
watched. 

This was of William 
H. Fleming, member of Baker, 
Hostetler & Patterson, Cleveland 
law firm. He spoke at the third 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers here this week. 

“A single mechanical depart- 
ment adequate to handle either 
a morning or afternoon paper zan 
usually handle both a morning and 
ifternoon paper with little in- 
crease in equipment,” Mr. Flem- 
ing said. “Economies in manpow- 
er in the mechanical departments 
of two such papers can also be 
effected if the departments are 
combined. Similar economies are 
available through combining ad- 


the view 


vertising and circulation depart- 
ments.” 
About 19 such arrangements 


now exist in the United States, he 
said. Most are “tailor-made” to 
fit the situation in each case. 
Lease of Equipment Advised 
Mr. Fleming advocated lease or 
license of equipment to the print- 
ing company rather than outright 
sale at the time of setting it up. 
Lease or license keeps ownership 
in the hands of the papers, elimi- 
nating the problems of taxes on 
capital gains, estimating values 
and setting charges by the print- 
ing company high enough to cover 


the investment. 
But in 1951, the first $25,000 
ot corporate net income will be 


taxed at 25% 
45%. And 
profits taxes. 
Divide and Pay Less 

Such a prospect, Mr. Fleming 
noted, makes it worthwhile to 
rave a “third corporate pocket” 
in which to accumulate funds. 
The 45% rate would not apply 
to the first $25,000 netted by the 
printing company. 


and the balance at 
there may be excess 


He cited a section of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, 112 (b) 
(5), which would be useful in 


setting up the printing company. 
This section eliminates “the prob- 
lem of financing the purchase of 
equipment by the printing com- 
pany originally and possible cap- 
ital gains to the newspapers.” Con- 
forming to the section is “tricky” 
in that each paper must transfer 
to the company as much property 
as the paper gets back, propor- 
tionately, in stock or securities. 
At the same time, both papers 
will presumably want to go 50-50 
on the deal. . 

Another problem, Mr. Fleming 
said, is to avoid repetition of pay- 
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ment of taxes on money earned by 
the printing company. 

He noted that, where the print- 
ing company handles circulation 
and advertising also, such income 
to it would be subject to tax, 
“once in the hands of the printing 
company, again as a dividend in 
the hands of its shareholders, a 
third tax is imposed upon distri- 
bution to the owners of the news- 
paper company.” Let the income 
from circulation and advertising 
go directly to the newspapers, he 
suggested. 

More Burdensome Tax 

Another tax, under sections 500- 
505 of the code, might be even 
more burdensome. This tax falls 
when five or less persons, directly 
or indirectly, own 50% or more 
of the outstanding stock of a cor- 
poration, and 70% or more of its 
gross income, after the first year, 
is from dividends, interest, rent 
(except where rent is at least 50% 
of gross), royalties, annuities, cap- 
ital gains and certain other spe- 
cial items. The rate is 75% of 
the first $2,000 on undistributed 
net of the holding company and 
85% of the balance. 

Most newspapers are closely 
held, Mr. Fleming said, and might 
find dividends from the printing 
company falling under these sec- 
tions. 

Legal ‘Agency’ Advocated 

“To minimize the tax problems 
which will arise when the income 
belongs to the printing company 
and for other business reasons as 
well,” he declared, “a joint oper- 
ating agreement should be cast in 
a form which constitutes the 
printing company solely an agent 
for the newspaper companies to 
print and distribute the newspa- 
pers and solicit and sell advertis- 
ing space therein.” 

Then the printing company 
should be paid for its expenses 
and services with the balance pay- 
able to the newspapers in prede- 
termined ratios. Mechanical equip- 
ment should be made available 
to the printing company through 
license to use without compensa- 
tion or lease at a fixed rental. 

“Technically speaking,” the at- 
torney said, “the only revenue 
from the operation which the 
printing company should account 
for taxwise as an agent is any 
fee or commission which it re- 
ceives for its services.” 

The cooperating dailies should 
report the share of the gross re- 
ceipts, their pro rata share of the 
expenses of the printing company 
and their editorial and other cor- 
porate expenses. Otherwise, the 
government may not consider the 
joint operation as an agency. 

Significantly, the set-up will 
mean that only editorial employes 
are on the staff of the newspa- 
pers. Mechanical, advertising and 






























































New three-year directors of the controllers‘ Institute are: Left to 
right—Fred W. Pollard, Brantford (Ont.) Expositor; G. Stewart Phil- 
lips, Washington (D. C.) Post, and Robert P. Hunter, Birmingham 





(Ala.) News & Age-Herald. 


circulation department people will 
be employes of the printing com- 
pany, Mr. Fleming indicated. 

An incidental advantage of this 
arrangement would be that key 
personnel in editorial and opera- 
tions may be permitted to share 
in profits without turning over to 
them any stock in the newspaper 
itself, Mr. Fleming said. “Without 
upsetting the stock ownership pat- 
tern of the newspaper, stock in 
the printing company may be 
made available to such employes,” 
he suggested. 

Stock Equally Divided 

The 50-50 stock ownership be- 
tween the two papers avoids the 
situation to which another tax 
section, 45, applies, he noted. Sec- 
tion 45 permits tax officials to say 
who gets the gross income, or any 
part of it, as between two or 
more organizations owned or con- 
trolled by the same interests. 

“Where the printing company’s 
stock is held equally by the two 
participating newspapers, and that 
will be the normal relation even 
though the distribution of receipts 
may not be equal,” Mr. Fleming 
said, “the printing company is not 
controlled by the same _ interests 
as control either one of the two 
newspapers.” 

In some states, he added, the 
problem of who owns for tax 
purposes the income of the print- 
ing company can be avoided by 
a partnership or joint venture. 

Recommending some form of 
joint operation, Mr. Fleming said: 
“So long as all of the essential 
elements of a true agency rela- 
tionship are woven into the agree- 
ment, and neither party has stock 
control or indirect control of the 
printing company, tax problems 
can be eliminated. It is definitely 
recommended that where the cor- 
porate form is used to carry out 
a joint operating agreement and 
more than just mechanical depart- 
ments are to be jointly operated, 
that title to the operating proper- 
ties remain in the newspaper com- 
panies. This appears to be im- 
portant from the tax standpoint 
and certainly may well be help- 
ful if the parties ever decide to 
secure a divorce.” 


Renwick of Detroit 
Heads Controllers 


CLEVELAND—Unanimously elec- 
ted president of the Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance officers at its third annual 
meeting this week was Clark A. 
Renwick, auditor of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press. He succeeds 
H. Benjamin Crump, controller 
of the Newspaper Printing Corp, 
which prints and serves as agent 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennes- 
sean and the Nashville Banner. 

Thomas F. Mowle, controller of 
the Wall Street Journal, was 
unanimously elected first vicepresi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Renwick. 

In run-off balloting after a 
three-way race ended in a tie, C. 
Arthur Weis, treasurer of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, be- 
came second vicepresident. Harold 
Ferguson, treasurer of the Hemp- 
stead (N. Y.) Newsday, was 
elected treasurer and Frank T. 
Hodgdon, Jr., controller for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
Cleveland News, secretary of the 
Institute. 

Three new directors were 
named to the board to serve three 
year terms: Robert P. Hunter, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News; G. 
Stewart Phillips, controller of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post; and 
Fred W. Pollard, secretary and 
treasurer of the Brantford (Ont.) 
Expositor. Under the by-laws, the 
retiring president, Mr. Crump, will 
serve on the board for a year. 

Elections next year will be 
simpler. The delegates approved 
amended by-laws providing for 
election of officers by vote of the 
directors. Institute members will 
in 1951 vote in person or by 
proxy for nine directors. 

* 


Filipino Seed Drive 


CuicaGo—The “Seeds for De- 
mocracy” drive by the Chicago 
Daily News to aid needy Filipino 
farm families is gaining momen- 
tum with seed companies giving 
packages of vegetable seeds, bring- 
ing the total so far to 323,000 
packages. 
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AP ‘Wordiness Is Criticized 
By Editors Content Study 


Magazine Research Is Seen as Key 
To Fields That Interest Readers 


WorDINESS in the Associated 
Press daily report was criticized 
in a 7,000-word report by the new 
Committee on Content Study of 
the Associated Press Managing 
Editors after a painstaking — and 
wordy—survey. 

The committee, of which Wal- 
lace Lamoe, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal, is chairman, found that 
many AP reports could and should 
have from 12 to 25% of their 
words deleted. Washington re- 
ports are too numerous and too 
long, some of the investigating 
managing editors found. 

Static Formula Impossible 

“The outbreak of the war in 
Korea illustrates how no sstatic 
formula of reader interest can 
ever be devised,” the report as- 
serted. “Overnight, there was in- 
tense interest in the supply of 
things—automobiles, sugar, tires, 
TV sets, refrigerators, stoves, etc. 
Prior to June 25, a story saying 
that sugar was in good supply 
wouldn’t have made any newspa- 
per, much less a press service 
wire. 

More stories of the inspirational 
type, more dealing with health, 
science, music, art, theater, re- 
ligion, books and education were 
called for in the lengthy report, 
which concluded: 

“In summary, the Committee 
believes that it has charted the 
way for more intensive content 
explorations. A very encouraging 
development, which is also an in- 
dication of the need of such a 
study as this, is very enthusiastic 
Tesponse and interest which has 
met all requests for assistance. 
The study has stirred the imagi- 
nation of editors in all fields. In 
some states, content studies in one 
form or another have been started 
as a result of this interest. 

Committee’s Recommendations 

“The Committee recommended: 

“(1) That the 1951 Content 
Study Committee pursue the in- 
vestigations of available, high 
reader-interest material produced 
on local enterprise by member 
newspapers. 

“(2) That APME avail itself of 
the existing research work being 
done at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota University, Stan- 
ford University and Oregon Uni- 
versity and by the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research at Columbia 
University. These university 
groups could be of great assistance 
if complete full time research is 
deemed advisable. Such research 
would check the wire, the use of 
the stories by papers, and finally 
the reader response. It must be 
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emphasized that this work, if too 
extensive, might call for a cash 
outlay. Schools and _ professors 
have little to spare. We do know 
that many are intensely interested, 
and we can count definitely on a 
generous donation of time and ef- 
fort within reasonable limits. 

“(3) That the 1951 Committee 
delve deeper into the field of 
magazine research to open up the 
fields which the magazines have 
developed and to tap reader in- 
terest fields more swiftly. 


Urge Staff Stimulation 

“(4) That the AP management 
take steps to stimulate its bureau 
chiefs and to educate its employes 
in these broader aspects of news; 
and to present a display of these 
materials at the 1951 convention.” 

As part of the Content Study, 
Relman Morin of the AP’s gen- 
eral executive staff made a quali- 
tative and statistical analysis of 
the A wire report for six complete 
days—Dec. 19, Jan. 11, Feb. 8, 9, 
10 and 23. The purpose of select- 
ing three consecutive days was to 
show how a continuing story af- 
fects the succeeding cycle. The 
other three days were picked at 
random. 

352,648 Words 

The _ statistical recapitulation 
showed a word total of 352,648 
(6 days—12 am and pm cycles) 
or an average per cycle of 9,387. 
The domestic report had a total of 
155,433 (12,953 per cycle); 
Washington report, 97,880 (8,157 
per cycle); foreign report, 99,335 
(8,278 per cycle). The average 
per cycle of different datelines was 
47.6 and the average number of 
stories under 150 words was 30.5. 

The qualitative recapitulation: 


. Foreign News (General)... .. 


1 

2. Foreign Relations (Pol.) ... 
3. National Defense ......... 
Po cw oan & weaned 
ah ad ana w “wake ae i 
6. Human Interest ........ ae 
7. Government (Nat. & State) 
Bo ee ee 
9. Business & Economics .. 
eee 


11. Foreign Relations (Econ.) 
12. Social Problems 
13. Acts of Nature 
. Oddities & Unusuals 
15. Movies, Radio, Television 
. Politics 
. Sports 
. Science 
. Religion 

. Fine Arts 
. Education 
22. Aviation 


Early in the report, the com- 
mittee stated: 

“The AP and its members to- 
day recognize that reporting the 
surface news is not enough. The 
news needs explaining and in- 
terpreting. Backgrounding has 
come to be a necessary and in- 
tegral part of the news function. 

“One reason for this changed 
emphasis has been the growth of 
different types of audience appeal 
media. The news magazines, the 
picture magazines, radio commen- 
tators, television—all reach large 
sections of the American audi- 
ence. The average American is 
a far better informed citizen than 
ever before in history. But still 
the ‘content’ of his news and fea- 
ture diet is on a steady process 
of change.” 

Further along the report said: 

Failure in Some Categories 

“The Committee uncovered 
some evidence that the AP is fail- 
ing in some important categories 
of news. 

“The primary step, however, 
was to determine the excess word- 
age, if any, in the existing AP 
report. In this field, the Commit- 
tee conducted one of its largest 
mass projects with a 24-hour study 
of the A wire on February 23, 
1950. It proved to be an unfor- 
tunate choice of date. The wire 
was crowded with the British elec- 
tion returns and the Dr. Sander 
trial and the results were, there- 
fore, relatively inconclusive. De- 
spite this, all of the editors who 
took part in the study reported 
wordiness in the report and al- 
most all agreed on a number of 
stories which did not deserve wire 
space. There was one positive, im- 
mediate benefit. Editors’ com- 
ments showed a strong demand 
for more shorts and the AP acted 
at once to help fill this need. 
Much of the criticism was cen- 
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Unclassified—2,000-odd words on miscellaneous columns. 


‘PRETTIEST’ 
Presenting “doll-like” Elizabeth 
Toomey of United Press. . .. 
Walter Winchell’s nomination for 
“prettiest mewspaper reporter in 
town.” 





tered on early filing practices. 
This feeling was best summarized 
by A. H. Kirchhofer of the Buffalo 
Evening News, who wrote: 
“Starting to file the day wire 
so early seems to provide excess 
wire time which is filled with ex- 
cessively long rewrites and useless 
repetition. Sometimes it seems 
they rewrite the rewrites. The at- 
tempt to provide early copy by 
anticipating events places more 
stress upon such advance materia} 
than upon actual, factual report- 
ing based upon first-hand observa- 
tion. This gives a diluted and un- 
satisfactory report from the read- 
er’s as well as the editor’s stand- 


point.’ 
“The Committee, therefore. 
scheduled a further and more 


comprehensive copy-reading check 
of the A wire on two days—Au- 
gust 17 and August 22, 1950. 
Two teams of four editors each 
took the first four hours of the 
report for copy-reading studies. 

“The results of these surveys 
bore out previous suspicions. Edi- 
tors were asked only to read copy 
and eliminate what they thought 
should not be carried. For a com- 
parison check several newspapers 
were checked over to see what use 
had been made of some of this 
same material. 

Nominated for Omission 


“On August 17 the amount of 
material which was nominated for 
omission ranged from 12% to 
25%. Even at that the man who 
suggested leaving out the 25% 
said that he edited for a loose 
paper and that if he had been 
editing for a tight paper he could 
have made it one-third. These 
figures indicate that one-half to 
one full hour of that day’s wire 
could have been used for other 
material. 

“Three of the editors came up 
with the same idea that there was 
much too much Washington news 
on the wire in that period. They 
said that Washington news was 

(Continued on page 56) 








Written Mailer Pact 


Pittsburgh Tieup Issue 


PITTSBURGH — Refusal of the 
striking mail room employes to 
agree to a written contract loomed 
vas the major stumbling block in 
the three-week-old shutdown of 
the three Pittsburgh daily news- 
papers. 

The publishers of the Post-Ga- 
zette, Press and Sun - Telegraph 
and the mailers are reported to 
be not far apart in their wage 
talks but both have taken a 
strong, but opposite stand on the 
matter of a written contract. The 
mailers originally demanded a $1- 
a-day increase and rejected the 
publishers’ offer of a 10c-an-hour 
increase. 

The mailers walked out on an 
unsanctioned strike Oct. 2. They 
since have had their charter lifted 
by the parent union, the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

The publishers contend they 
have a legal and ethical right to 
a written contract with the mail- 
ers. A spokesman said they want 
to avert a repetition of a series of 
edition-time walkouts pulled by 
the mailers in recent years over 
minor grievances. The mailers 
have accused -the publishers of 
failing to negotiate “in-good faith.” 

Non-Salary Staff 

Meanwhile, the appetite of 
news-thirsty Pittsburghers has been 
at least partially satisfied with the 
appearance of a union-sponsored 
daily newspaper, the Pittsburgh 
Daily Reporter. 

Ten newspaper trade unions are 
putting out the newspaper on a 
co-operative non-salary basis. 

Plans for the newspaper were 
born a few days after the strike 
began but it was not until 3:15 
p.m. on Oct. 14 that it was as- 
sured. The paper hit the street 
less than 12 hours later. The 
initial printing was 10,000 copies 
of eight pages, two of them of 
advertising. 

It is being printed at the West- 

ern Newspaper Union, a news- 
paper and circular printing con- 
cern, but all the  type-setting, 
make-up, printing and handling is 
being done by newspaper workers 
who have been thrown out of 
work by the strike. 
Copies were gobbled up eagerly 
by the public. One Downtown 
stand sold 2,700 copies between 
4 and 6 a.m. A suburban dealer 
sold 500 in a half-hour and called 
for 3,000 more. 


Only Street Sales 

No attempt was made to set-up 
home deliveries. It was strictly 
street sales and first-come, first- 
served. The Daily Reporter was 
forced to turn down a request for 
2,000 copies by the Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. for its employes. 

The idea for the paper was in- 
itially that of the Pittsburgh chap- 
ter of the American Newspaper 
Guild. The guild rented a suite 
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of rooms in the same building in 
which it has offices, rented a score 
of typewriters, desks and chairs, 
and had telephones and a switch- 
board installed. 

Several days before it was defi- 
nitely known whether newsprint 
would be available, the newsroom 
was in operation with a city desk, 
a copy desk and the usual depart- 
ments. 

The emphasis is strictly on lo- 
cal news, but with some national 
and international news from the 
leased wire of Trans-Radio Press. 

Advertising Demand 

The advertising rates are 50 
cents a line for local ads, 65 cents 
for national and 75 cents for 
amusement and political ads. Ad- 
vertising salesmen reported that 
the demand was twice as much as 
the space available. 

The paper has probably the lar- 
gest newsgathering staff in local 
history. It has 17 sports writers 
alone besides approximately 120 
other editorial workers. 

Harold Deitrich, assistant news 
editor of the Sun-Telegraph, is 
the managing editor; Leo Fine- 
gold, purchasing agent of the 
Post-Gazette, is business mana- 
ger, and Edward L. Bellville, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Stereotyp- 
ers, Local 56, is production mana- 
ger. James Delaney, of the Post- 
Gazette, is city editor. 

In its birthday edition, a front 
page editorial entitled ‘“We’re 
Doing What Comes Naturally” 
proclaimed that “The Daily Re- 
porter is destined, we hope, for 
a limited life. It will go out of 
existence just as soon as the regu- 
lar daily papers resume publish- 
ing.” 

Amusement Trade Hit 

Theaters and night clubs re- 
ported depressing turnouts despite 
heavy time-buying on the radio. 
One theater, the Nixon, which 
shows films when no stage produc- 
tions are available, closed its 
doors rather than try to stay open 
without newspaper ads. 

Some department stores were 
none too pleased with the results 
of radio advertising. One store 
put out $1,500 in one week for 
air time, decided it wasn’t getting 
results, and pulled out and went 
into circulars. 

Mayor David L. Lawrence con- 
ferred with union representatives 
and publishers, saying he was act- 
ing on his own initiative because 
the strike was harming trade and 
cutting down city revenues. 

a 


Carter with Special 
Hugh Carter has resigned as 
business manager of the Las Vegas 
(N. M.) Daily Optic and has 
joined the staff of the Julius 
Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 





Joint Talks in N. Y. 


Representatives of 12 daily 
newspapers in New York City 
and of five printing trades unions 
were meeting jointly this week 
with Bernard J. Forman, Federal 
mediator, in an effort to agree on 
new contracts. 

President Francis G. Barrett of 
the Typographical Union had said 
that if his union does not receive 
an acceptable offer before Oct. 29, 
the wage scale committee would 
ask for strike sanction. 





Thackrey Denies 


Winchell Report 

Ted O. Thackrey, publisher of 
the New York Compass, last week 
called upon New York State At- 
torney General Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein to investigate an item 
which appeared in the Walter 
Winchell column of Oct. 11. Mr. 
Winchell reported that Mr. Thack- 
rey “may chuck his gazette post 
and enter book publishing.” 

In a Compass editorial, Mr. 
Thackrey wrote: “Whoever in- 
vented this malicious piece of gos- 
sip must have known it to be 
false, and must have known the 
damage it could create if you 
could be induced to publish it— 
without checking—which you did.” 

The Compass is engaged in sell- 
ing $300,000 worth of non-voting 
common shares to the public. Mr. 
Thackrey claimed that the Win- 
chell report had an adverse effect 
on the sale. 


“Pop” Keeler, Golf 
Reporter, Passes 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Oscar Bane 
(Pop) Keeler, 68, dean of the na- 
tion's golf writers and for 41 years 
a sports reporter, died Oct. 15. 

Mr. Keeler joined the old At- 
lanta Georgian in 1908 and subse- 
quently covered 67 major and na- 
tional golf tournaments. He close- 
ly followed the career of Bobby 
Jones, grand slam golfer. He spent 
three years on the Kansas City 
(Kan.) Star and later joined the 
Atlanta Journal. He was made 
president of the Golf Writers As- 
sociation of America and Kent 
Cooper, executive director of the 
Associated Press, made him an 
honorary lifetime AP staffer. 


e 

Paper Asks Loan 

SAN Juan, P. R.—Prensa Demo- 
cratica, Inc., publisher of Diario 
de Puerto Rico, has applied to the 
Government Development Bank 
for a loan of about $300,000. Di- 
ario, in which Governor Luis Mu- 
noz Marin of Puerto Rico has an 
interest, would he the first news- 
paper to receive a loan from the 
Bank. 


a 
CMs Name Mundy 
NorroL_k, Va.—Frank Mundy 
of the Greenwood (S. C.) Index- 
Journal was named president of 
the Mid-Atlantic Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association Oct. 17. 






ANA Board Hits A 
Co-op Abuses : 
On Rate, Billing) Ni 


Directors of the Association of} 
National Advertisers at a New? 
York City meeting this week con. £, 
demned abuses in the handling of © 
vertical cooperative advertising. 

A study by the Cooperative Ad § 
vertising Committee of ANA, the § 

os neste eaiggcagateae. REL. 

Board said, reveals that a growing r pu 
number of members who partici. § pe! . 
pate in cooperative advertising ar 2 





EET NET I aia Sm Canad 
encountering an increasing practice ¥ a ae 
by retailers of charging back such ag 
advertising expenditures at higher jf 7 
rates than they actually pay, thus § nte 
violating their agreements to share ell Ri 
costs on a net basis. » & Par 

“Abuses are possible in connec. | that ul 
tion with the use of all media” | to ‘al 
the ANA Board stated. “One of | out © 
these abuses is that of double bil | next 
ing. Another is the signing of con. two q 
tracts with retailers by media 7 
based on an unrealistically low es- Cre 
timate of the total advertising like- mana 
ly to be used. In this case, a size | paper 
able rebate accrues to the retailer | called 
at the end of the contract period, base 
which the retailer in many cases | cipita 
does not share with his cooperative | and 
advertising suppliers.” > news 

The Association urged its mem- | were 
bers to check more carefully their | ood 
own obligations and those of their | jg a | 
retailers under their contracts. ~ 4 ne 

The Cooperative -Advertising | jn bi 
Committee chairman, Walter | Se 
Lowy, of the Formfit Company, the | 
pointed out that manufacturers, if | nada 
they were being billed properly, ) of tt 
would reinvest the resulting sav- — tee, 
ings in advertising. atm 

- ) _ lishe 
Bingham Honored § fron 

WASHINGTON—The French Gov- prin 
ernment has conferred the title of 
Commander of the Legion of 
Honor upon Barry Bingham, edi- as 
tor of the Louisville (Ky.) Cour- Cha 
ier-Journal, for his services as ) lish 
chief of the ECA Mission. mee 

* ture 
2 Big Ones in Week pe 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 1 
News on Oct. 11 ran a regular 98- 


tior 

page issue one week after another pri 

98-pager. The Oct. 11 editioncon- | 49; 

tained 60524 columns of advertis- [  ¢jg 

ing and 178% columns of reading inc 

matter. S an 

«e no’ 

200 at Perry Party vi 

PerRY Park, Ky.—John H. ; in 
Perry, Sr., head of the Western 


Newspaper Union and _ publisher 
of a group of newspapers, enter- ' 

tained 200 guests at a chicken and Yi 
ham dinner on the lawn of his f A 





estate here Oct. 15. B fa 
. th 

TV Towers Damaged is 
MiaMI, Fla.—Both towers of C 

WQAM, owned by the Miami a 
Herald, collapsed in the Oct. 18 fe 
hurricane. WIOD, owned by the n 
Miami Daily News, lost both of q 
its masts, each 300 feet high. t 
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‘ts! ANPA Decries Price Rise: 
Newsprint Parley Called Off 


$10 Hike by Powell and Abitibi 
Called Unwarranted, Excessive 
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RELATIONS between the newspa- 
per publishers of the United States 
and newsprint manufacturers of 
Canada grew chilled and strained 
this week after two firms imposed 
a $10-a-ton price increase. 

Interpreting the action by Pow- 
ell River, Ltd. and Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co. as strong indication 
that the newsprint idustry was set 
to take another $50,000,000 bite 
out of newspaper revenues in the 
next year, the publishers made 
two quick moves. 

‘Excessive, Unwarranted’ 

Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
called the $10 increase—to a new 
base price of $111 a ton—“pre- 
cipitate, excessive, unwarranted 
and ill-timed” and cautioned the 
newsprint manufacturers that they 
were threatening the very liveli- 
hood of their customers. “There 
is a limit to the amount of money 
a Newspaper can pay out and stay 
in business,” he said. 

Sending the Williams note to 
the Newsprint Association of Ca- 
nada, W. G. Chandler, chairman 
of the ANPA Newsprint Commit- 
tee, said the “seriously disturbed 
atmosphere” had caused a pub- 
lishers committee to withdraw 
from the scheduled annual News- 
print Conference next month at 
Saratoga Springs. 

Newsprint price was not to be 
a subject for the agenda, Mr. 
Chandler conceded, but the pub- 
lishers believe it is inadvisable to 
meet with the newsprint manufac- 
turers because “there is strong 
feeling that these other problems 
are less pressing at the moment.” 

The ANPA note, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that a $111 base 
price would be the highest since 
1920, when it was $113.60, de- 
clared the publishers believe an 
increase now is “not justified by 
any factors.” ANPA hopes, the 
note said, that each manufacturer 
will analyze his own situation in- 
dividually and conclude that an 
increase is not necessary. 

$101 Since August, 1948 

The $101 base price ($100 New 
York port) went into effect in 
August, 1948, as the climax to a 
rapid succession of boosts from 
the wartime $40 figure. The 
manufacturers obtained the bene- 
fits of a 10% devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar in September °49 
and in the face of strong criticism 
for not passing back part of the 
melon and a Congressional in- 
quiry into alleged monopoly prac- 
tices, they let the $101 price stand. 


Several weeks before the Cana- 
dian Government officially put the 
Dominion dollar on the free mar- 


ket to find its own level, there 
was talk of an impending price 
increase for newsprint. Individual 


concerns disavowed any such talk, 
and R. M. Fowler, president of 
the Newsprint Association of Ca- 
nada, repeated what he has said 
many times since the called-off 
Anti-Trust investigation of 1947— 
pat price was a matter for each 
individual company. 

Powell River, usually not a 
leader in any price adjustment, 
notified its Pacific Coast custom- 
ers of a $10 hike effective Oct. 
16. (E&P, Oct. 14, page 15.) The 
announcement coincided with Mr. 
Fowler’s presence in New York 
City to address the Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Conference. 

Fowler Address Studied 


In the light of what has hap- 
pened since, with Abitibi putting 
a $10 boost into effect Nov. 1, 
publishers perused copies of Mr. 
Fowler’s address, particularly those 
sections in which he deplored the 
inability of Canadian mills to ac- 
cept “a substantial new order for 
newsprint for shipment to a pub- 
lisher in Latin America.” 

“But given time,” Mr. Fowler 
said, “I think it will become avail- 
able. It will come either from 
the steady increase of capacity or 
from a relatively slight easing of 
existing demand in the United 
States and Canada. 

“There is no present evidence 
of any such relaxation of demand 
on this continent, but past experi- 
ence shows that it can occur 
quickly and with little warning 
and even a reduction of 5% in 
U. S. demand would release nearly 
250,000 tons for other markets.” 

He expressed confidence that 
Canadian newsprint “will have its 
place in the future relations be- 
tween your country and mine.” 

Possible Cut Reported 

The Canadian Press, covering 
a meeting of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Dailies Association this week, 
reported that “members learned 
of a possible cut in supplies from 
producers, as well as a $10-a-ton 
increase in newsprint cost.” 

Although the Canadian dailies 
decided to hold the line on per 
copy prices, publishers around the 
U. S. expressed the view that a 
$10 increase would force nickel 
papers to go up to seven cents 
and seven-cent ones to a dime. 
There was even talk of limiting 
the size of papers. 

H. M. Lewin, general manager 
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of Bowaters (Newfoundland) Pulp 
and Paper Mills, told the Cana- 
dian Press that one mill's price 
increase would seem to indicate 
the beginning of “an inflationary 
spiral.” 

Celler Warns U. S. Mills 

In Los Angeles, Rep. Emanuel 
Celler, (D.-N.Y.), who heads the 
House committee investigating the 
newsprint industry, described the 
price raise as a “squeeze” and 
warned U. S. companies he would 
ask President Truman to invoke 
price cutbacks if they follow suit. 

Since the major domestic news- 
print mills are owned by their 
publisher-customers, little hope of 
any benefit from U. S. price con- 
trol was held by newspapers 
scrounging for paper. The Cana- 
dians are not subject to any such 
controls and the market is such 
that they could get almost any 
price they charge. 

ANPA reported that dailies 
used 373,788 tons of newsprint 
in September, compared with 356,- 
528 tons in September, 1949, and 
337,196 tons in September, 1948. 
In nine months of this year the 
total consumption by newspapers 
has been 3,314,722, or nearly 7% 
more than in 1949 and 14% more 
than in 1948. 

With another record month in 
September, newsprint mills of U. 
S. and Canada have produced 
4,679,222 tons in nine months of 
1950. This is 100,000 tons more 
than in the same period of 1949. 

Stock Prices Zoom 


On the basis of such business, 
Montreal Stock Exchange quota- 
tions for paper stocks have zoomed 
this year. Powell River, for ex- 
ample, sold at 64 this week, up 
from a low of 42. Price Bros. is 
at 112, up from 63; Abitibi is 45, 
against a low of 21; and Interna- 
tional Paper rates at 51, after be- 
ing down to 37. 

Powell River granted a 5% 
wage increase to its 1,800 pulp 
and paper plant workers in British 
Columbia under a new union con- 
tract “rider” providing for cost of 
living boosts. The new scale is 
$1.18 hourly. 

Several Canadian pulpwood 
producers raised the price of 
groundwood pulp about $5 a ton, 
bringing it to $75. This will af- 
fect especially the non-integrated 


mills in both Canada and the 
U.S. 
Britain’s newspapers will be 


curtailed Oct. 22 when wartime 
rationing of newsprint is resumed 
to effect an immediate 242% sav- 
ing in usage. Newspapers have a 
choice whether to cut back in 
size or forego circulation. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express last 
week claimed 4,240,203, a new 
all-time high in sales. 





Ad Rate Rise Urged, 
Not Price Per Copy 


Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers, 
warned against boosting the price 
per copy but urged hikes in ad- 
vertising rates to meet mounting 
costs, in a speech before New 
York chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Represent- 
atives this week. 

“To remain the universal medi- 
um, the poor man’s university, the 
per copy price of the newspaper 
must not rise beyond the accept- 
ance of the masses,” Mr. Tripp 
said. “Higher advertising rates 
must meet this one. Increased vol- 
ume could only meet it if vast 
new sources of newsprint could 
be created.” 


Frank Babcock, 
E & P Adman, 
Dies at 87 


Francis Moran Babcock, 87, a 
member of Eprror & PUBLISHER’S 
advertising sales staff since 1929, 
died Oct. 19 at Physicians Hospi- 
tal, Jackson Heights, N. Y. He 
had been in the hospital since 
Sept. 6. His home was at 35-16 
82nd St., Jackson Heights. 

Mr. Babcock was born July 9, 
1863, at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
the son of an English ship chand- 
ler. His family moved to Massa- 
chusetts when he was 5 years old. 

After a career as a salesman, 
Mr. Babcock became a personal 
assistant to John Wanamaker in 
charge of his charities for 10 years. 
In the early 20s he turned to ad- 
vertising and was merchandising 
manager of a Jacksonville, Fla., 
department store. 

Mr. Babcock had been in close 
association with Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., in the conduct of the 
Bible Class at Riverside Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Lil- 
lian Whitney Babcock; two sons, 
Whitney and Gordon, and a 
daughter, Ruth. Funeral arrange- 
ments were being made by the 
Walter Cooke Home at Flushing, 
LE 





Hassett Appointed 
As Sun-Times MGA 


Cuicaco—Appointment of Paul 
J. Hassett, 45, as manager general 
advertising, was announced _this 
week by Larry Knott, advertising 
director of the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Mr. Hassett has been associate 
advertising manager of Woman's 
Day magazine since January, 
1948, in New York City. He was 
a member of the Chicago Tribune 
advertising staff from 1928 to 1942 
and then served as Eastern adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago Sun. 

Richard L. Binder has resigned 
as national advertising manager of 
the Sun-Times to devote his time 
to the oil business. He joined the 
Chicago Times in 1930. 
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Communications Lack 


Hit by War Writers 


PROMISED improvement of com- 
munications facilities in Korea has 
not materialized even with the ap- 
proach of final victory, corre- 
spondents complained this week. 

It’s easier these days to tele- 
phone news from Seoul to New 
York or San Francisco than to 
Tokyo, the United Press reported. 
When Army authorities recently 
restricted drastically telephone 
communications between Korea 
and the Japanese capital, two U.P. 
men tried calling bureaus in this 
country directly. They had no 
difficulty getting them. 

Red Tape Strangulation 

Press Wireless, Inc., bound hand 
and foot—and transmitter — in 
Pentagon red tape and faced with 
statement and counter-statement, 
permission and cancellation from 
high brass had practically aban- 
doned hope of moving into the 
war area to relieve the communi- 
cations bottleneck. 

William J. McCambridge, presi- 
dent of Press Wireless, charged 
that military authorities deliber- 
ately have imposed censorship by 
making it impossible for corre- 
spondents to get their copy out 
while it is still news. 

Broken promises, apparently 
manufactured delays and con- 
stantly changed orders, directives 
and procedures marked and 
marred the rocky road Press Wire- 
less followed in its unsuccessful 
drive to provide the press with 
a mobile communications unit in 
Korea. 

“We started our campaign three 
days after the war began on June 
25,” Mr. McCambridge told Ep1- 
TOR & PUBLISHER. “At a later date 
RCA made application and still 
later Mackay filed. When applica- 
tion was first made, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur said Press Wireless and 
RCA could go in but we would 
have to furnish cur own food and 
billet. 

Food and Billet 

“Correspondents told us_ this 
would be impossible, so we con- 
tinued our efforts,” he added with 
resignation. “Finally, the two 
Services gained permission to go in 
with the Army furnishing food and 
billet, the same as correspondents 
Teceive, and with us paying the 
expenses, which was all right. Gen. 
MacArthur said we would have to 
furnish our own equipment as the 
Army could not do so. 

“The Air Corps had trucks at 
Mitchel Field that had been idle 
four years and was willing to de- 
clare them war surplus, subject to 
Pentagon approval. At last, on that 
basis, they were declared war sur- 
plus. Then an order came from 
Washington for the trucks to be 
put back in the regular supplies. 

“Then we began riegotiating in 
Washington with an Air Corps 
general, who said that while they 
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could not legally sell the trucks 
they would be happy to lend or 
lease one. We were happy to ac- 
cept that arrangement. We told 
him we had located another truck 
that we could buy, but we were 
advised it was not necessary and 
that quicker delivery could be 
made in Korea if we accepted his 
recommendations. 

“Four days later, a truck was 
turned over to us. We sent it to 
a service station, had it checked 
and overhauled and began instal- 
ling our wireless equipment, which 
required two weeks. We returned 
the truck to Mitchel field for ship- 
ment to Korea and were told it 
had priority in transportation. 

Order Rescinded 

“The truck was held there three 
days and then an order came from 
Washington stating it was not to 
be sent under any circumstances, 
with no reason given. Mitchel 
Field was instructed to have us 
remove our equipment.” 

Mr. McCambridge said he final- 
ly obtained a truck from a private 
source, but the question of fre- 
quencies and of clearing personnel, 
also held up in Washington, and 


the imminent end of the war 
made it appear that it will be 
too late. 


“We were told that the Army 
would provide frequencies and 
later were told we would have to 
provide our own,” he said. “So we 
submitted six frequencies to the 
FCC and were turned down on 
all of them. We set about to 
try to get others and later were 
told they were not satisfactory. 
Afterwards, we learned the Army 
was using some of our frequencies 
in the Far East without our knowl- 
edge.” 

Bureaucratic Obstruction 

Bureaucratic obstruction was en- 
countered, too, in an attempt to 
gain clearance for eight men to 
operate the mobile unit. 

“Names and records of the eight 
men were submitted and we were 
advised that only inoculations and 
physical examinations would be 
necessary and we attended to 
those requirements,” recounted 
Mr. McCambridge. “On Sept. 13 
we were advised that the men 
would have to be cleared and that 
30 days would be required. Four 
were cleared in a week, two in 
three weeks and two have not yet 
been cleared, although more than 
a month has elapsed. 

“We have been going around 
Robin Hood’s barn on this thing,” 


ruefully remarked Mr. McCam- 
bridge. “It’s more than govern- 
ment red tape — it’s deliberate! 


The American press is thus thwart- 
ed. What could make worse cen- 
sorship than not being able to get 
copy out?” 

Mr. McCambridge, who said his 
facilities should have been operat- 


Reunion 


in 


Seoul 
Bill Shinn, 
Korean-born 
AP staff 
correspondent, 
is happily 
reunited with 
his wife and son, 
whom he 
hadn’t seen since 
the Reds 
invaded Seoul 


last June. lon 


















































ing in Korea by last Sept. 1, as- 
serted that a letter to Major-Gen. 
Francis H. Griswold, deputy chief 
of the Air Force Materiel Branch, 
requesting an explanation for the 
cancellation had not received an 
answer to date. 

Telephone Crisis ™ 

To meet the Seoul-Tokyo tele- 
phone crisis invoked by the Army, 
Gene Symonds of the U.P. tele- 
phoned New York headquarters 
and Jack James of the same serv- 
ice got through to San Francisco. 
Earlier, INS had reported a Seoul- 
New York call by Irving R. 
Levine. (E&P, Oct. 14, p. 109.) 

Earnest Hoberecht, United Press 
manager for Japan, reported on 
Oct. 13 that the 8th Army had 
imposed the restrictions. The rule 
was that no news could be sent by 
‘phone from Korea until after 10 
o’clock at night. Mr. Hoberecht 
was able to call Mr. Symonds in 
Seoul, but not allowed to take a 
story from the other end of the 
wire. 

“I talked with Gene for five min- 
utes, time enough for him to have 
moved 200 words while we were 
on the line. But he was forbidden 
to report any news.” 

‘Increased Military Use’ 

A consequence was Mr. Sy- 
mond’ call to Murray Hill 2-0400, 
U.P.’s New York number. The call 
went through promptly and, ac- 
cording to Phil Newsom, U.P. 
news editor who received it, “was 
almost as clear as a local call.” 

The Army’s reason for tighten- 
ing up on facilities for news mes- 





ANPA Surveying 
Press Manpower 


CuHiIcaGo —A_ questionnaire is 
being sent to all members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association by the ANPA Special 
Standing Committee to determine 
the newspaper manpower situa- 
tion as it exists today. 

The 50-page questionnaire is di- 
vided into 13 sections. It covers 
all departments for such data as 
number of employes, extras avail- 
able, additional employes needed, 
employes who have been drafted, 
high draft priority groups, age 
ranges of employes, amount of 
overtime by years; and suggestions 
for relieving the situation. 
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sages, Mr. Hoberecht said, was ip 
creased military usage. But hk 
added that investigation failed t 
show that this suddenly had kh 
come heavier. 

Ralph Teatsorth, U.P. news ed 
tor in Tokyo, cabled Mr. Newson 
enviously: “Wish we could keg 
touch with Seoul as convenient) 
as you do.” 

One temporary handicap ap 
peared not long after U.P. began 
sending news direct from Kore 
to the United States. It was th 
telephone company’s wanting to 
be paid in Seoul. U.P. reporter 
there soon began to run out of 
cash to meet the tolls. An agree 
ment to reverse the charges staved 
off their bankruptcy. 

Conniff Is Praised 

Lt.-Gen. George E. Stratmeyer, 
Far East Air Forces commander, 
thanked Frank Conniff, Interna 












tional News Service correspondent, 
for a “superb report” that contribu 
ted to inter-service teamwork up 
der Gen. MacArthur in Korea. He 
stated that a dispatch by Mr. Com 
niff is being photographed and wil 
be sent to all Air Force bases to 
show the hard-fighting airmen how 
the infantrymen have appreciated 
their support on the battlefield. 

The dispatch said correspondents 
were amazed, then angered, at re 
ports from the U. S. that “com 
mon scolds” were belittling the 
Air Force role. 

Leg Is Amputated 

Harold Faber of the New York 
Times, injured in a plane crash a 
a southern Japanese air base Oct. 
12, lost his right leg four inches 
above the knee by amputation Oct. 
17. Two other correspondents, 
John Jefferson of CBS and John 
M. Colless of Reuters, were badly 
shaken up when the cargo plane 
crashed while trying to make a 
instrument landing in murky 
weather. 





The trek homeward of corte 
spondents has set in. Joseph Ak 
sop, New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate columnist, is back it 
Washington from the war front 
Miss Marguerite Higgins of the 
New York Herald Tribune wil 
be a speaker at her newspaper’ 
Forum in New York, Oct. 25. Bob 
Considine, columnist for INS and 
King Features, and Frank Gibney, 
Time war correspondent, discussed 
the war Oct. 19 at a meeting df 
the Overseas Press Club of Amet 
ica in New York. 
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B POLITICS MAKES STRANGE PATTERNS FLOWING FROM CARTOONISTS’ PENS 





















































ST, STRAYED OR PHOTOSTATED! 


Packer, New York Mirror 





THE OLD SCHOOL TIE! 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 














COLD FRONT MOVING IN 


Long, Minneapolis Tribune 





California Circulators 


Talk of 10-Cent Price 


By Campbell Watson 


Santa Cruz, Calif.—Higher cir- 
culation prices are in prospect as 
a result of the $10 newsprint price 
boost, California Circulation Man- 
agers Association convention 
speakers forecast here this week. 

Fear that increases could not 
be long delayed was expressed by 
Phil M. Knox, Coast circulation 
director for Hearst Newspapers. 
He reported that the newsprint 
advance represents the difference 
between profit and loss for many 
newspapers and urged every pos- 
sible move that circulation ad- 
vances be delayed as long as 
possible. 

“Let us review every single 
factor so we may provide more 
efficient and more economical op- 
erations,” Mr. Knox proposed. 
“Even then I would not guaran- 
tee we can stave off circulation 
Price advances indefinitely.” 

In panel discussions, talk of 10- 
cent daily newspapers revived with 
a reluctant forecast that seven- 
day papers might go as high as 
$3 monthly. Panel speakers 
warmed that rigid expense curbs 
are as needful in one-paper towns 
as elsewhere. 

5 Recent Price Boosts 

Fiv: recent price increases were 
repored. In two of these, the 
Turlock Journal and the Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat and Eve- 
ning Press, losses were held to 
2%. The San Diego Union’s Sun- 
day price was advanced with 
sams. E. L. Schellenberg re- 
Ported Long Beach Independent 
and Valleio News Chronicle and 


Times Herald advances were too 
recent for analysis. 

CCMA’s 32nd convention 
opened with the grim forecast of 
an austerity economy by President 
H. T. Aust, Los Angeles Herald 
and Express. Stung by the news- 
print price announcement, smart- 
ing from top personnel turnover 
—75% changeover in San Fran- 
cisco circulation managerships 
within six months—and bedeviled 
by warnings, the sessions turned 
into what Mr. Aust termed a 
fighting convention. 

Keystone message of the con- 
vention came from a charter mem- 
ber, William Harrison, also of the 
Herald and Express. He chal- 
lenged editors to offset television’s 
threat on rates. He declared the 
attempt to foist advertising’s bur- 
den on the readers can break the 
reader habit when you go too far. 

A. H. Stone Elected 

Naming names in the Los An- 
geles competition which resulted 
in a municipal law on sales in 
the streets, Mr. Harrison charged 
the Los Angeles Times with so- 
liciting legislation to control dis- 
tribution methods. Freedom to 
print and to distribute are the 
same, he maintained, asserting the 
Times did the industry a disserv- 
ice. 
A scrutiny of television was 
summed up by Abe Cohen, Los 
Angeles Examiner, who - said 
video’s full effect has not yet been 
felt and its results will be gradual 
and creeping. 

Conversations carried to the top 
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Army level have resulted in au- 
thorization of independent and 
standard newspaper operations 
with a ban on a projected com- 
mission to post exchanges from 
Denver West, Don Farmer, San 
Jose Mecury and News, reported. 

A. H. Stone, Oakland Tribune, 
was elected president, with Gra- 
ham Medlin, Berkeley Gazette, 
and George Johnson, Long Beach 
Press Telegram, vicepresident, and 
C. S. Tilson, Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat Evening Press, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Trophies for Newspaperboy 
Day activities went to the Turlock 
Journal, San Rafael Independent 
Journal, and Los Angeles Herald 
and Express. 


Waterbury Entry 
Wins Photo Prize 


Joseph Wasilauskas, 30-year-old 
lathe operator, won the $1,500 
grand prize in the 12th annual 
$10,000 newspaper National Snap- 
shot Awards. 

The winning picture snapped by 
remote control shows Mr. Wasi- 
lauskas blowing smoke rings for 
his infant daughter. The picture 
was originally entered in a con- 
test sponsored by the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican. 





Weekly TV Magazine 

Cincinnati, O. — The En- 
quirer will publish, beginning 
Oct. 21, a television maga- 
zine containing news, photo- 
graphs, feature stories and the 
complete video log of the three 
local stations for the week. 
The magazine will come out 
every Saturday. It will be com- 
piled by Magee Adams, radio 
editor, and John Caldwell, tel- 
evision editor. 





Reporter in Court 
For Inquiry Comment 


Quesec City—A_ Chronicle- 
Telegraph reporter, Patrick Saw- 
tell, was ordered to appear in 
court to explain a story which 
said that a “pyromaniac” was be- 
lieved responsible for a fire aboard 
the cruise ship Quebec on Aug. 
14. 

Gerard Lacroic, transport de- 
partment lawyer, drew the court’s 
attention to the story and said the 
reporter “drew conclusions” while 
the case was still under investiga- 
tion by the court. Under Cana- 
dian law it is forbidden to com- 
ment in this way on any case 
while it is before the courts. 
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Reporter Restricted 
After Revelations 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Access to 
state records has been denied to 
Jim Powell, Tampa (Fla.) Trib- 
une staff writer, after his inspec- 
tion of the files of the State Bev- 
erage Department revealed three 
persons of prominence had inter- 
vened to halt suspension of three 
liquor licenses. 

Censorship was imposed after 
the Tribune was given free access 
to the Beverage Department’s ad- 
ministrative filing cabinets. The 
next day, the department said that 
in the future only specific files 
would be furnished on request. 


s 

2 College Editions 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—The Flori- 
da Times-Union published a 24- 
page University of Florida Home- 
coming Edition, dealing with the 
various phases of the University 
of Florida and timed for distri- 
bution on Homecoming week-end. 
A similar issue, for homecoming 
festivities at Florida State Univer- 
sity, will be published Oct. 28. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Readership Research 
Is Bunk? No, Says Adman 


By Lawrence Farrant 


Mark H. WISEMAN, advertising 
consultant, drew a big audience, 
indignant and curious, to the week- 
ly luncheon of the New York 
chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association, where he spoke 
on “Readership Research Is 
Bunk!” 

Plenty of people are saying just 
that, he noted. But, he added they 
are only 50% right. 

What is all the argument about? 

It's about whether an ad will 
pull enough readers to make it 
worthwhile for an advertiser to 
buy space promoting his products 
or services. Sometimes a newspa- 
per reader just glances at the head- 
line, sometimes he can remember 
it a day or two later, sometimes 
he reads the whole ad. Readership 
research aims at finding out what 
the reader does when he leafs 
through a paper and how many 
readers read, or at least note, each 
ad. 

It's Not Enough 

That’s not enough, the critics 
say. They want to know also 
whether an ad sells goods, how 
much it sells, whether the readers 
believe what the ad says, and who 
exactly reads the ads. 

High noting and reading, they 
declare, does not prove the ad is 
effective. Novelty and entertain- 
ment will get high readership— 
but may not sell goods. 

“When creative people shoot for 
high Starch ratings,” it was said, 
“they're likely to neglect sound 
sales arguments.” 

And, finally, readership sam- 
pling is too small to prove any- 
thing. 

Mr. Wiseman admitted all this 
may be true—but it is only a part 
of the story, he said. 

“Readership research has given 
and now gives us more informa- 
tion about the behavior of adver- 
tisement readers than any other 
kind of research that is generally 
available,” he argued. 

To make intelligent use of read- 
ership reports, Mr. Wiseman of- 
fered suggestions on what to avoid 
and what to probe further. 

What Not to Do 

“You can show the high figures 
and hide the low ones,” he said. 
“You can misinterpret the figures 
through ignorance of their mean- 
ing, and thus fool yourself into 
believing that high figures are al- 
ways good and low figures always 
poor, or even vice versa. You can 
compare advertisements that have 
no common denominators of com- 
parison, and come out with the 
wrong answers. 

“And here’s another kind of 
danger. If you’re responsible for 
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handling this kind of research 
data, you can make it completely 
unintelligible to your associates. 
You can put it out in the form of 
statistical score-sheets, and cause 
them to derive misleading conclu- 
sions from it. You can fail to ex- 
plain its real meaning and its con- 
structive uses to the people who 
need it most, and thus waste it.” 

The right way of handling such 
research data, he went on, requires 
study and analysis and compari- 
sons for an extended pe:iod. Dig 
into your own files and then go up 
to the Starch Office and explore 
what Starch calls the ad-files, he 
said. 

Backs Continuing Study 

He recommended the reports of 
the Continuing Study of Newspa- 
per Reading conducted by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation in 
cooperation with the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA. 

“You'll have to carry the torch 
for readership research under con- 
stant danger of attack,” Mr. Wise- 
man concluded. “There are still a 
lot of people who don’t under- 
stand it, and who froth at the 
mere mention of it. There are 
others who are just as blind to it 
and brush it off as unimportant. 
There are still others—and for 
these I can find no hope of sal- 
vation—who scorn it because it 
doesn’t offer a substitute for intel- 
ligence, imagination, and courage 
by giving them all the answers.” 

= 


Officers Re-elected 
By New York Admen 


Syracuse, N. Y. — Frank S. 
Baker of the Yonkers Herald- 
Statesman was re-elected president 
of the Advertising Managers Bu- 
reau of New York State Daily 
Newspapers here this week. All 
officers were re-elected. 

Stanley Mills, advertising mana- 
ger of the J. C. Penney Co. store 
at Binghamton, said advertising 
men should school themselves in 
advertising problems so they can 
cooperate in selling goods. 

Advertising Manager Chan S. 
Hurley of the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal, Herald-American, advised 
the admen,to study conditions in 
retail stores which might be cut- 
ting down the effects of advertis- 
ing. It is part of the business of 
a newspaper advertising man to 
see that customers have every 
encouragement to buy after they 


are attracted by advertising, he 
said. 
Mr. Hurley also moderated a 


shirtsleeve session on cutting costs 
in handling of advertising. 


A LOVELY WAY TO GET ADVERTISING 












































































































Miss California (Joanne Durant) supervises the opening of cans ia | 
which Harwood Hoyt Faweett, left, Los Angeles Times, and Kenneth © 
Flood, center, San Diego Union and Tribune, will find contracts for © 
linage in the 1951 Breast-O’-Chicken Tuna advertising campaiga, ( 

More than 80 newspapers are being used. ' 





3 More Dailies 
Increase Rates 
On Advertising 


Three more dailies announced 
advertising rate increases this 
week. 

Fred McPherson, Jr., of the 
Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel 
News, mentioned the $10 a ton 
hike in newsprint costs, increased 
dues for the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and Advertising Checking 
Bureau and said he feared that 
higher rates and smaller newspa- 
pers “are our only out.” 

C. L. Eanes, general manager, 
Chester (Pa.) Times, posted new 
rates for both national and local, 
calling attention to the fact it is 
“only the second increase since 
the present management began 
publishing the Times Aug. 31, 
1942.” 

A retail rate rise of one cent a 
line in every clasification becomes 
effective Dec. 1. A month later, 
the general rate will be 15 cents 
a line open and 13 cents a line 
for 1,000 lines or more within one 
year. The 2,500-line rate will be 
discontinued. 

Effective Nov. 1, retail advertis- 
ing rates of the Chicago Sun- 
Times will be increased approxi- 
mately 5% on an over-all basis. 
The new rate structure, however, 
provides for volume discounts on 


linage used during a six-month 
period. 
The new open rate for the 


daily issues will be increased from 
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68 to 80 cents a line. Sunday 
open rate is being boosted from § 
78 to 90 cents a line. Discounts J 
range from 4% for 1,500 lines to t 
22% for 500,000 lines used during 
a six-month period. 4 

Previously, the large volume 
user earned a 55-cent-a-line rate § 
for 20,000 lines per month. Under * 
the new set-up, large volume users 
will pay 57 cents a line. : 

Beginning Jan. 1, Sun-Times | 
daily national advertising rate will 
be increased five cents a line to $1, 
with no change in the Sunday na | 
tional rate of $1.10 per line. 

mn 


Brattain Named 
To NPRA Board 


James T. Brattain, personnel 
manager of the Portland Oregon 
Journal, has been appointed to the 


> 


Newspaper Personnel Relations F 
Association executive committee, 
it was announced by President 5 


Robert H. Spahn, Oklahoma City | 
(Okla.) Oklahoman and Times. | 

Committee chairmen were an- 
nounced as follows: Robert C. 
Bassett, Hearst Newspapers, Con- 
stitution and Bylaws; Peter Bur- 
gess, Detroit (Mich.) News, Scope 
of Activities; Stewart Hooker, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Con- 
vention; Franklin D. Schurz, South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune, Publica 
tions; Thomas Barrett, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, Membership 
(East); Cleve Rumble, Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times, 
(Middlewest and South) and Paul 
Bell, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Far West. 
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Eating at School as 


When mother packs the 

lunch box, there are always good 
things to eat... plus a 

surprise or two to delight her 
favorite boy or girl. For ideas, most 
Greater Cleveland and 

Northern Ohio homemakers—and 
school cafeterias, too—follow 

the helpful suggestions and pictures 
X ple” = in the Home Economics 


y pages of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Scheal Days 
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Require Nourishing Lunches 
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ola A hot lunch at home is . 

> rate © specially good...but it’s extra special 

Under when it includes a recipe 

— or suggestion from Home Economics 

Times Editor Helen Robertson. 

e will Mothers know in advance just how 

to $1, wonderful these recipes are... 

ay Na 

‘ for they come from cooks and not 
books...actual foods, planned 
and prepared in the Plain Dealer's 
own Food Testing Laboratory. 

sonnel If it’s your job to plan a marketing 

ees 1m in the food field for the 
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Ben Duffy Asks Data: 


Who Are New Readers? 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Text of the remarks made by Mr. Duffy at the 


Association of National Advertisers meeting in Chicago Sept. 25 were 


made available this week. 


Herewith is the section in which he dis- 


cussed the need for cooperative research.) 


By Bernard C. (Ben) Duffy 


President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


WITH CHANGES that have taken 
place—not alone in our methods 
of living—but also, in our read- 
ing habits—radio listening and TV 
viewing—it’s logical the need for 
research becomes more apparent. 

Isn’t it logical to ask—‘“What 
facts are we receiving from media 
owners to justify the use of their 
media?” 

Cooperative research is the an- 
swer. 

By cooperative research we 
mean the type of research in 
which the advertiser—the adver- 
tising agency and the media own- 
ers cooperate and where the re- 
sults are as unbiased as possible. 

A familiar reaction to a re- 
quest from the advertiser or 
agency for this type of media co- 
operative research is as follows: 

“Why should we participate in 
a research project which may 
show up our weaknesses?” 

To that, gentlemen, I say we 
should be thankful for the cour- 
age which existed in the publish- 
ing industry about 35 years ago 
when the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation was founded. 

We, as advertisers and agencies, 
have proposed several research 
projects to media owners—studies 
to be made on a cooperative basis. 

Most of them have been turned 
down. 

Yet none of these would be as 
searching as the findings which 
the ABC furnishes the advertiser 
on a publication’s circulation. 

This leads me to the opinion 
that ABC could not have been 
established under present-day con- 
ditions. 

Questionable Data 

We know from experience with 
radio research and now television 
research—(look at the problems 
on ratings)—the need to have one 
standard, acceptable measurement. 

Why we accept the ratings on 
which there is wide disagreement 
among all people in the industry 
iS a mystery to me. 








I don’t want to leave the sub- ’ 


ject of circulation without com- 
menting on the increasing trend 
in circulation volume. 

These comments are rather brief 
and to the point: 

1—If the trend is a natural one, 
shouldn’t we—as advertisers and 
buyers of advertising space—be 
given believable facts and figures 
to show who these new readers 
are? .. . their buying |habits and 
other factual information? (In 
my book, this is a reasonable re- 
quest). 
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2—As the circulation increases, 
isn’t it an obligation on the part 
of a publisher to sit down with 
the advertiser and agency and 
show the many reasons why this 
circulation is valuable and also 
reasons why it’s worth the *extra 
rate we are paying? 

3—Additional media, such as 
television, are another reason why 
we have to have more factual 
justification for our advertising. 

‘Show Me’ Attitude 

The high cost of advertising to- 
day and the appropriation it takes 
to make a sizeable dent in the na- 
tional market, makes it logical for 
the advertiser to adopt a “show 
me” attitude. 

Media owners will have to as- 
sume a more creative selling ap- 
proach. 

How long has it been since a 
media salesman has furnished you 
with facts on these important 
media questions which contribute 
to the success of advertising? 

What studies have been 
on frequency of appearance? 


made 


How often should an adver- 
tisement appear? 
What studies have been made 


on proper size space units? 
What is the effect of color? 
What is the impact of TV on 
the reading of printed media? 
Today advertising is a leading 
industry — and profession. Over 
2% of our national income goes 
for advertising. I know of no in- 
dustry or profession where so 
much money is appropriated or 
based on the belief that the return 
would justify the expenditure. 
Anything—however small—that 
will help the advertiser to buy on 
a more scientific or factual level 
will be accepted with open arms. 











SEE NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 











24-Page Section 
Tied to AMA Ad 


JACKSON, Miss. — A 24 - page 
“Mississippi Medical Section” was 
published in the Jackson Daily 
News on Oct. 11. The supplement 
tied in with the American Medical 
Association’s national campaign 
against socialized medicine. 

The section, containing 39,406 
lines of advertising, featured arti- 
cles on Mississippi’s hospitals and 
medical centers. 





Ad Bureau Report 
In Newspaper Style 


BosToN—An annual report that 
commanded attention because it 
was in newspaper format with 
banner heads and cuts was sub- 
mitted to the 13th annual busi- 
ness meeting of the New England 
Newspapers Advertising Bureau 
by Anthony G. Glavin, bureau di- 
rector, this week. 

Four members elected to fill 
vacancies on the administrative 
board were L. B. Noble, publisher, 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald, chairman; 
Harold V. Manzer, business mana- 
ger and advertising director, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette; 
H. M. Peterson, business manager, 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald; and 
John J. Broughan, advertising 
manager, Greenfield (Mass.) Re- 
corder - Gazette, representing the 
New England Newspapers Adver- 
tising Executives Association. 


150,000 Votes 
Cast in Daily's 
Child Contest 









Enpicott, N. Y.— Readers of 
the Endicott Daily Bulletin cas © 


close to 150,000 votes in a “Most 
Popular Child” contest. All vot. 


ing was by ballots clipped from 


the Bulletin. 


The contest was begun Aug. | § 


as a “stop-gap” summer promo- 


tion campaign, under the direction f 


of Nancy O’Neil, women’s page 
editor. Readers were asked to sub. 


ah 


mit photographs of candidates for F 


the “most popular child” title. 

Although plans called for end. 
ing the contest Sept. 1, the num- 
ber of pictures received was s0 
great the contest ran until Oct. 9, 
More than 100 photographs were 
published in the last week of the 
contest alone. Many 
which would not reproduce well 
had to be returned. 

At the conclusion of the con- 
test, the three top winners had 
received about 10,000 votes each, 
though the Bulletin’s circulation is 


about 8,000. Prizes were donated | 


by merchants. 
The success of the contest 
prompted the Julius Matthews Spe- 


pictures © 


oY 


os 





es 


Pe gtr es 


ee Sa RENT MALATE 


cial Agency, national advertising | 


representative for the Bulletin, to 
submit the idea to other newspa- 
pers. Many are planning to use it 
next year. 
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newspapers covering the 


Latest 1950 census figures show a 17.6% gain in population 
during the past 10 years for this progressive metropolitan 
The Quad-Cities’ trend is sharply upward .. 
real sales-potential for the aggressive national advertiser. 


. Offering 


Only the Argus-Dispatch newspapers cover the ILLINOIS 
side where 57.7% of Quad-Cities’ 233,012 population live. 


*Preliminary estimates, 1950 Census Metropolitan Cownty 


Nat’l Rep: THE ALLEN KLAPP CO., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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Quad- Cities 
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LOTS OF 
“| US ALES WISDOM” 
. | UNDER THIS 
HAT! 















NEW CENSUS PROVES WHAT THE INQUIRER HAS SAID 
FOR YEARS! MORE THAN HALF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MARKET* LIVES OUTSIDE THE CITY! 


To get your share of the 
more than FOUR BILLION 
DOLLARS spent each year in 


city! Their population is up 
22.7% —Philadelphia city 
is up 6.5%! 






FJ 
« f “rica’s * ¢ > De > — 
6 America’s 3rd Marke es we Your advertising reaches 
E fe member that Philadelphia’s gut to all these neighboring 
. ‘ Sw] hw] 
& suburbs account for more cities when vou schedule 
& than half this huge volume. THE INQUIRER—plus IN- 
~) 
‘ ; , TENSE COVERAGE IN THE 
For in the direct Philadel- CITY ZONE—That’s why you 
phia sphere of 13 adjoining should take a new look at 
counties are scores of bus- the entire Philadelphia 
tling cities and towns in Market in the light of latest 
which retail sales have in- facts and figures. Your con- 
. creased 206% over a 9 year clusion will be—TO COVER 
“ period—comparedtoal75% AMERICA’S 3RD MARKET, THE 
" increase for Philadelphia INQUIRER GETS THE ORDER! 
' *14 counties included in ABC Retail Trading Area 
Ss 
Che Philad elphia an wirer 
it ) 
Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578. 
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APME to Vote 
On Changes 
In Directorate 


A proposed amendment to the 
by-laws providing representation 
on the board of directors for 
small-city newspapers will be voted 
on by the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association at its an- 
nual convention Nov. 15-18. 

In compliance with action of the 
board of directors, the Atlanta, 
Ga. meeting will take up a pro- 
vision that one director represent- 
ing a paper published in a city of 
less than 50,000 population be 
elected beginning this year. The 
amendment calls for at least three 
directors from newspapers in less- 
than-50,000 cities after the 1952 
election. It is further specified that 
the paper with which the director 
is connected cannot be owned by 
or affiliated with, any paper pub- 
lished in a city of more than 50,- 
000 population. 

Further proposed amendment 
calls for separate nomination and 
balloting for the offices of director 
resident in the state of New York 
and for directors from  under- 
50,000 cities. 

Eight directors, to serve three 
years, are to be elected during the 
convention from the following 
slate, proposed by the nominating 
committee: 

John H. Colturn, Richmond 
(Va.) Times Dispatch; Frank Ey- 
erly, Des Moines (la.) Register; 
Ray J. Fanning, Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican; A. M. Glass- 
berg, Everett (Wash.) Herald; 
Purser Hewitt, Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion Ledger; R. M. Hitt, Jr., 
Charleston (S. ©.) Evening Post; 
Norman Isaacs, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times; Raymond McCaw, 
New York Times; V. M. Newton, 
Jr., Tampa (Fla.) Tribune; Mur- 
ray Powers, Akron (O.) Beacon- 
Journal; Tom K. Showalter, Craw- 
fordsville (Ind.) Journal & Re- 
view; Ray Spangler, Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune; William P. Ste- 
ven, Minneapolis (Minn.) Trib- 
une; E. T. Stone, Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer; W. R. Walton, 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune; Car] 
F. White, Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Outlook. 

W. Averell Harriman, special 
assistant to the President, and 
Russell Brines, AP Tokyo Bureau 
chief, will address the convention, 
the former on Nov. 16 and latter 
on Nov. 15. 


Newhouse Seeks 2 


More Newspapers 

_ Samuel I. Newhouse, who pub- 
lishes 11 daily newspapers in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, hopes to buy two newspa- 
pers in the New York area this 
year. The papers have about 
100,000 circulation each. 

“It is highly problematical, of 
course, but I am hoping to. get 
them,” Mr. Newhouse told E & P. 
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Short ~Iollees 


Story about the President’s re- 
cent yachting vacation, in the Can- 
ton (O.) Repository: “On his visit 
to the press ship at the Yorktown 
naval dock, Mr. Truman wore a 
gray business suit with a black and 
white checkered sport short, open 
at the throat.” 





2 

Sports report by International 
News Service: “The pennant-driv- 
ing New York Yankees found it 
tough going again today in their 
vital game with the Philadelphia 
Athletics, but managed to get a 
54-4 lead at the end of three in- 
nings.” 

s 

SOCIAL NOTE in the Fossman 
(Minn.) Weekly: “Housepests for 
several days at the Pastor and 
Mrs. Blank home are Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith.” 

* 

HEADLINE in the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Times: “Sudden Fall In 
Men’s Suits Brings Police In A 
Hurry.” 

& 

PATERNITY suit story in the San 
Diego (Calif.) Evening Tribune: 
“Brian’s attorney said he does not 
consider himself the boy’s father.” 

s 

WEATHER REPORT in the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Arizona Republic: “Clear 
Sunday and Monday, continued 
war daytime temperatures.” 


2 
Over-Size Is Peachy; 
Ads at Premium Rate 

Los ANGELES—By developing a 
novel use of excess margins from 
over-size peach newsprint, the Los 
Angeles Mirror, tabloid, turned 
waste into promotion space and 
income. 

With a considerable tonnage of 
the colored paper purchased ex- 
clusively for its Thursday pull-out 
Food Section, a plan was devised 
to treat the three-inch margin on 
the press as if it were full-page 
size, with the fold being made at 
the top. The result is a strip of 
peach newsprint two pages wide 
and three inches deep to corre- 
spond with each sheet in the pull- 
out section. 

The strips appeared first on 
Sept. 28 sandwiched between the 
white pages, with only Mirror pro- 
motion on both sides. Later the 
space was made available to adver- 
tisers at premium rates. Because 
of the ease with which the strips 
may be pulled from the paper, 
double-truck displays are possible. 

a 


Weekly GI Edition 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — The Nash- 
ville Banner is publishing a week- 
ly “letter from home” to be sent 
free to all servicemen from the 
area. The letter is printed in 4- 
column format on both sides of a 
9x 12 inch sheet. It contains local 
Nashville news in digest form. 


(Reading Time —1 and 12 minutes) 


for Army 


Training 


You wouldn't know the Jones boy. To you, he was 
one of the hundreds of young Americans who 
went into the Army yesterday. 

In his home town it was different. Reading 
about it in the paper the doctor remembered a 
pretty sick boy who owned up to taking green ap- 
ples from Smith’s orchard. 

The high school principal recalled a young 
graduate who should have gone to college — but 
who had to get a job instead. 

A business man remembered a young man he'd 
hired who had worked hard on his first job, and 
the look in his eyes when he'd been made manager 
of the new store on Main Street. 

Neighbors remembered how he looked walking 
down the street to call for his girl on Saturday 
night. Friends remembered his smile, and knew 
they would miss him. 

His leaving brought Korea much closer to the 
people in his community. Through the pages of 
their Localnews, a world headline hit home. 
Home—where the names in the newspaper have 
familiar faces to go with them, and where a news 
event happens around the corner as well as in the 
far-off places of the world. 

In the cities served by a Localnews daily, the 
happenings to friends and neighbors and the news 
of the community has a deeper, more personal 
meaning because it is part of the reader's way of 
life. This results in readership that makes it an 
unequalled selling power. Like everything in the 
pages of Localnews, advertising too, hits home. 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES — basic advertising medium” 
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“In reply to your ad in The Star...” 


N Washington, D. C., a typical day’s 

classified advertising in The Washing- 
ton Star brings the kind of mail response 
you see above. In addition, thousands of 
Washingtonians meet, through Star classi- 
fied ads, by phone or in person. 

Buyers and sellers, employers and appli- 
cants, landlords and tenants, businessmen 
and investors . . . all turn first to The 
Star for classified advertising results. For 
the first 6 months of 1950, Star classified 


advertising (3,711,905 lines) was nearly 


double that of the next Washington paper. 

In reply to your advertising in The Star, 
you can also expect results . . . because 
The Star delivers more people with 
purchasing power in this top-quality 
market. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by: O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11. Member: Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, Metropolitan Group, Audit Bureau of Circulation. 





THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES’ STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 
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‘Casey cones of Syracuse 





Washington Reporters: 
What Did the Man Say? 


BEING a Washington newspaper- 
man is much more attractive from 


a distance, says Alexander F. 
(Casey) Jones, six months re- 
moved from the National Press 
Club. 


Mr. Jones made the remark in 
the course of a talk “in a lighter 
vein” before the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention at Harrisburg, Pa. re- 
cently. The first vicepresident of 
the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors is now executive editor 
of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald 
Journal, after having been editor 
and assistant publisher of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post. 

“The farther I get away from 
Washington,” he said, “the greater 
my respect for certain individuals 
and institutions. 

The 5 O'Clock Rendezvous 

“But I will always have the high- 


est regard and respect for the 
newspaper and radio corps in 
Washington and the men and 


women who form it. 

“How they love to cut a power- 
happy individual down to his real 
size! It has the saving grace of 
keeping the bureaucrats from suf- 
fering a swelled head. Certain ego- 
centric characters have succeeded, 
but it has been over the dead 
bodies of the finest group of re- 
porters in the world. 

“There are nearly 2,000 real 
newspaper writers in Washington. 
Add the representatives of radio, 
television, trade papers, magazines, 
picture people, government infor- 
mation bureaus, weekly letter syn- 
dicates, the house organ people 
and foreign representatives and 
the total number is swelled to well 
over 5,000. 

“A considerable percentage of 
these gentlemen and ladies crowd 
into the National Press Club bar 
and cocktail lounges promptly at 
5 p.m. daily. 

“Most of these people are usual- 
ly working on an angle—an exclu- 
sive interview confirmation of a 
report, a new lead on this after- 
noon’s top story. 

“The most fortunate reporter in 
Washington is the straight news 
writer who simply has to write 
what the man said and go home 
to dinner and bed. But the ‘angle’ 
boys may be getting people out of 
bed at 3 a.m. trying to give their 
‘interpretative’ piece that different 
twist. 

Are Handouts Pernicious? 

“You hear a great deal from 
editors and publishers about the 
pernicious influence of the hand- 
out on Washington reporters. Most 
of these critics do not know what 
they are talking about. Washing- 
ton reporters simply could not op- 


erate effectively without govern- 
ment public information men. 

“Many out of town newspapers 
have one man covering Washing- 
ton. Some of the big newspapers 
have a maximum of five men. Do 
you expect them to cover the en- 
tire town from the Capitol to the 
Pentagon? 


“Who are these government 
public relations chaps? Most of 
them are thoroughly seasoned 


newspaper men who have accepted 
the security of civil service at from 
$6,800 to $10,300 annually and set 
about the business of becoming ex- 
pert in some government depart- 
ment. They are in civil service 
and they don’t care what their 
boss’ politics is. They are more 
influenced by what the newspaper 
crowd thinks about their ability to 
dig up a good story than any or- 
chids a politically ambitious eager 
beaver might hand out. 

“When the war department 
sends you a speech by Gen. Omar 
Bradley in advance, is that a per- 
nicious handout? When Potter at 
the Supreme Court gives your man 
a digest of Monday morning’s de- 
cisions, is that a pernicious hand- 
out? There are not a dozen quali- 
fied Supreme Court reporters in 
Washington and before the court 
installed an official public infor- 
smation man, who is also a good 
lawyer, some of the interpretations 
were bizarre, to put it mildly. I 
wager to say that there is not one 
editor in 10 who can take the 
digest and write an accurate story 
of a decision, particularly when 
there is a dissent by Felix Frank- 
furter. I sometimes think Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter loves involved 
phrases more than law. This may 
be heresy. 

“If reporters fall for handouts 
put out by lobbyists and pressure 
groups they are plain stupid and 
the editor who prints the pieces is 
more stupid still. 

“If the government ever decided 
to discontinue public information 
service it would cost newspaper 
and radio people millions of dol- 
lars to get the same service they 
are getting now. 

Interpretative Stuff 

“Now I would like to say some- 
thing about interpretative writing. 
We hear a great deal about that 
these days and there is more in- 
terpretative writing in Washington 
than objective reporting. The col- 
umnists, the pundits, many of the 
bureau chiefs are all in there to 
give you the news behind the news. 

“To illustrate how this works, I 





will now take you to the White | 


House. 


“It is 10 a.m. on a Tuesday. One 


hundred seasoned reporters, from 


30 to 70 years old, are packed in 


President Truman's office. The 
conference is nearly over— 
“‘What we need—what the 





world needs—is a campaign of 
truth,’ the President concludes. 

“Charlie Ross, presidential press 
secretary, flashed the ‘all over’ sign 
to Merriman-Smith, U.P., and the 
senior press association correspon- 
dent shouts ‘Thanks Mr. President’ 
and all hands take off like the 
Notre Dame football squad. 

“Within the hour, the p.m.’s are 
on the street and the boys are yell- 
ing “Truman for Truth.’ 

“But this is just the start. 

“The next morning Mr. Walter 
Trohan, Chief of the Chicago 
Tribune’s bureau, has a lead that 
reads as follows: 

“‘President Truman yesterday 
confessed his administration has 
not been truthful to the American 
people.’ 

All Pure Jones 

“Mr. Walter Lippman said: 
‘While the President named no 
names, his statement can be said 
to be a notice to those countries 
behind the Iron Curtain.’ 

“Mr. Drew Pearson said: ‘It will 
probably be denied, but the inside 
story is that certain Dixiecrats will 
be purged.’ 

“Mr. Joseph Alsop said: ‘What 
effect the President’s statement will 
have on the Korean war is doubt- 
ful, but it certainly was no com- 
fort to Louis Johnson, now sulking 
in West Virginia.’ 





OFFERS MORE 


RETAIL SALES 


$2,294,535,000 


1949 Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power 


THAN ANY OF THE 12 STATES 
IN THE RICH. GROWING 
SOUTHEASTERN MARKET 





Here in one state isan economy 
soundly balanced between ag- 
riculture and industry—a mar- 
ket with more people with more 
money to spend on their unful- 
filled needs than ever before. 
44 daily and 156 weekly news- 
papers, 85 radio stations and 2 
television stations blanket this 
market of over 4 million peo- 
ple, with money to spend. 











Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh. 








“Miss Doris Fulson said: ‘Ther 
were some red ears around the 
Department of Justice shortly af 
ter 10 a.m. yesterday. Howard 
McGrath would not answer his 
phone.’ 

“Mr. Arthur Krock said: ‘It js 
quite obvious that President Tru. 
man spent Monday night reading 
the story of Diogenes.’ 

“Mr. Mark Sullivan said: ‘If he 
follows through, the President wil] © 
soon force Secretary Brannan to 
tell the real story of the farcical 
subsidy on potatoes.’ 

“Mr. Marquis Childs | said: 
‘Whatever the outcome of the 
President’s statement, it cannot be} 
denied that it was timely, for both 
parties need—’ 

“Mr. Lawrence Todd, Tas 
agency cabled Moscow: ‘Truman 
Indorses Truth in laughable ef. 
fort to steal Politburo program 
stop worth Pravda leader and give 
him both barrels on air.’ 

“Mr. George Dixon said: ‘There 
was a little poker party at Blair 
House Monday night. Tuesday at 
breakfast Mrs. T. asked Harry 
how much he lost. At 10 a.m., his 
ears red, he endorsed truth—’ 

“Of course this is pure Jones— 
but it is also pure Washington In- 
terpretative writing. 

“It is my considered opinion 
that the recognized pundits have 
enough trouble with interpretative 
writing. To ask young reporters to 
dabble in it is certainly something 
that suggests caution. I prefer that | 
he write what the man said.” 
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MONEY to BUY 


—mid-winter millions to buy 
YOUR products, and buy ’em 


FAST! Last season—$4,571,- 
858.29. This season—over $5,- 
000,000.00 seems assured. 


The Citizen and The Times 
thoroughly cover the rich 
Asheville market. No other 
media do! Request late market | 
data and information. 


The Co.., 
General Representatives 


Branham 
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Price Is Raised 
To Better Paper, 
Readers Told 


Lonc Beacu, Calif. — When 
the Long Beach Independent an- 
nounced a subscription price in- 
crease from $1 to $1.25 a month 
on Oct. 1, Publisher Laurence A. 
Collins gave a full explanation. 
The increase, he said, was not 
to absorb monnting costs of pro- 
duction, but to give added ser- 
Vice. 

“During the last year,” Mr. 
Collins related, “we have in- 
creased our editorial cost by near- 
ly $10,000 a month. The cost 
of color comics, expanded news 
coverage and many features were 
included in that cost. We have 
absorbed that cost from lowered 
profits and from expanding our 
circulation to 45,000 daily copies. 
That was an increase of 40% 
in one year. 

New Costs Itemized 

“We are now going to take 
our biggest step forward. Starting 
today we will be served by the 
United Press. In addition we will 
have complete picture coverage of 
the world with Acme Telephoto 
machines in our own editorial 
room. International News Service 
world services and features will 
also be a part of our service. It 
means Page 3 will be a full page 
of pictures from our expanded 
staff of camera men as well as 
the world coverage. 

“For sports readers we will 
have a special UP sports wire 
running 18 hours a day, covering 
every important sports event in 
the world. Pictures of those events 
will be coming off the Telephoto 
machine as the stories unfold. It 
means an expanded sports section 
including better local coverage as 
well as national coverage of sport 
stories and pictures. 

“The improvements will cost 
more than the 25 cents a month 
raise in present home _ subscrip- 
tions. Street and counter sale 
copies will remain at 5 cents each. 

“As an example of some of 
our major added costs, the UP 
news and sports wire service con- 
tract calls for $1,942 a month. 
The Telephoto cost will be over 
$500 a month plus engraving 
costs. Added costs of pages and 
printing we are adding will ex- 
ceed $3,000 a month. Additional 
local news coverage will cost us 
over $2,000 a month. One new 
typesetting machine installed the 
past week cost over $14,000. 

74% More Reading 

“Our readers may be interested 
to know that just a year ago we 
increased our editorial reading 
space by 39% including color 
comics. With the additional space 
starting tomorrow our readers will 
be receiving an average of 74% 
more editorial content ‘than they 





did before Sept. 11, 1949. It is 
this pattern of constant improve- 
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ment we are striving to bring to 
our readers. Unfortunately some- 
times in such expansion we have 
to ask their help. 

“We are just 12 years old this 
month. We now have 170 full 
time, well-paid, efficient employes 
and almost a half million dollars 
invested in machinery, building, 
inventory and accounts receivable. 
It costs us an average of over 
$5,000 each day the Independent 
is printed. That means every day 
in the year. We are in the dan- 
gerous position of transition from 
a little business to a big business.” 


Theater Party 


Boosts Shopping 
On Wednesday 


WORCESTER, Mass.—A_ weekly 
series of civic promotions high- 
lighted by non-professional vaude- 
ville acts from Worcester indus- 
tries has been inaugurated here 
in a joint promotion effort by the 
Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette, Station WTAG, and the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 

Called “Talent Shop,” the acts 
are broadcast over WITAG from 
the stage of Worcester’s largest 
theater. The program starts at 
9 p.m., immediately following 
special shopping hours on Wed- 
nesday, so that store, theater, 
newspaper and radio promotion 
advertisements are keyed together. 

Introducing the acts to the 
theater audience are Al Banx, 
cartoonist for the newspapers; Ed- 
win L. Dale, Jr., editorial writer 
and columnist for the Gazette, 
and Johnny Ambrose, sports edi- 
tor of WTAG. 

Weekly winners of “Talent 
Shop” receive a jackpot of from 
10 to 15 individual prizes. Each 
week the prize theme is for a 
certain retail group, such as ap- 
pliances, wearing apparel, sport- 
ing goods, or jewelry. 

The four semi-finalists in the 
21-week series each will receive 
a television set. Grand prizewin- 
ner next February will receive an 
expense-paid vacation for two to 
Bermuda, to be awarded by the 
newspapers and WTAG. 
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16 City Group 
Prepares Joint 
Market Analysis 


Co_umBus, O.—Representatives 
from newspapers in 16 cities, all 
of them members or prospective 
members of the Consumer Analy- 
sis group, met here Oct. 5-7 as 
guests of the Columbus Dispatch 
and set up standards for the 1951 
Consumers’ survey. 

Among the general agreements 
decided upon by the member news- 
papers was the appointment of 
four committees, three of them 
designed as controls for the organ- 
ization. 

One of these was a committee 
on admissions and _ standards, 
which will recommend standards 
for membership in the Consumer 
Analysis group, and which will set 
up minimum requirements for con- 
ducting the Analysis. Chairman 
of the committee is Art Hall, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal, and com- 
mittee members are: A. O. Win- 
dell, Seattle (Wash.) Times; W. F. 
Aycock, Jr., Birmingham (Ala.) 
News and Age Herald, and Peter 
Benziger, St. Paul (Minn.) Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press. 


A second committee to handle 


financial details includes Bernard 


D. Feld, Birmingham News and 
Age Herald; O. Preston Robinson, 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret © 
News, and Newell Meyer, Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Court Conlee, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, was named head of a promo- 
tion committee. 

The standardization committee 7 
was re-appointed and will meet in 
the early fall of 1951 to make — 
plans for the 1951 conference in 
Salt Lake City. Serving on this 
committee are: Melvin E. Tharp, 
Columbus Dispatch; F. H. Geisen- 7 
hoff, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer | 
Press; E. J. Fisher Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star and News, and Mr. | 
Meyer. 

Others at the meeting were: 
Mrs. Mary Wall, Illinois Daily 
Newspapers; Robert Drew, Nor- 
man Saukerson, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; William Beil, Bureau of Ad- 
vertising; Darwin Flanigan, IIli- 
nois Daily Newspapers; Harold 
Jette, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times; 
Paul L. Snyder, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin; James Parton, New York 
Herald Tribune; Robert Jacobs, 
Washington (D. C.) Star; William 
Coyle, Washington Star; Harold 
Swanson, Moline (Ill.) Dispatch; 
Paul L. Gorham, Illinois Daily 
Newspapers; Paul Grimes, India- 
napolis Star and News, and Ed 
McClanahan and Lyle Johnson, 
both of the Omaha World Herald. 
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Twelve weekly newspap gazines featuring The Local 
Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising value. 


. TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,750,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


as Contact any of the following Representatives: Branham Co., Cresmer 
and Weedward, Jann & Kelley, John Budd Co., Kelly-Smith Co., 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott. 
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Sales Manager 
Wants to See 
Copy of Paper 


PHILADELPHIA — A sales mana- 
ger is not interested primarily in 
Statistics on circulation, linage or 
milline rates but the potential 
pulling power of a newspaper on 
a specific market, according to 
William M. Kline, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Seabrook 
Farms Co., Deerfield, N. J. 

He developed this theory at a 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Associ- 
ation of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. The Seabrook firm is the 
world’s largest grower and pack- 
er of quick-frozen foods and its 
primary medium is newspapers. 
Present schedule includes 104 pa- 
pers east of the Mississippi. 

‘Price List’? Tells a Lot 

“A sales manager,” he said “is 

not primarily interested 


ot ; in sta- 
ustics or circulation, linage or 
milline rates. I believe a more 


effective approach is to envision 
the potential buyers among an in- 
dividual newspaper’s readers, illus- 
trating with a copy of the paper 
itself. 

“This type of exhibit is strength- 
ened with a citation, page by 
page, relating the number of years 
each advertiser has been in the 
paper. A look at the ‘price list’ 
in the retail copy further indi- 
cates the substance in the con- 
stant buying ability of the reader- 
ship.” 

Mr. Kline said it was unusual 
for a newspaper solicitor to bring 
in a week’s file of the newspaper 
and rarer still to voluntarily com- 
pare his newspaper with a com- 
petitor’s. 

He declared that sales mana- 
gers when they do interest them- 
selves sufficiently in media, like 
to know what the individual news- 
papers look like and what they 
are doing in a specific market. 
Mere statistics are “bewildering,” 
he added. 

Should Know Retailing 

Mr. Kline also advised the rep- 
resentatives they should know 
how merchandise moves through 
retail channels. 

Lack of knowledge of ordinary 
retail trade channels prevails 
among many new business de- 
partments af advertising agencies, 
Mr. Kline stated. He suggested 
that on that basis, they should 
not be asked to be entrusted with 
the sales and advertising destiny 
of a company, and added that 
knowledge of a company’s prob- 
lems on “the firing line” was 
essential to advertising success. 

In the particular field of frozen 
foods, Mr. Kline said, mere num- 
bers of outlets in terms of dis- 
tribution are not important. 

He added that a survey could 
show one brand in distribution in 
a given market but this would 
shed absolutely no light on rela- 
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tive volume and actually could be 
misleading. 

“An outlet could be listed, for 
example,” he said, “as carrying 
Seabrook Farms, yet it may carry 
only one product with perhaps a 
full line of a competitor. News- 
paper surveys should be more 
specific.” 


Amarillo Staff Now 
In $1,250,000 Plant 


AMARILLO, Tex.—The editorial 
staff of the Amarillo Globe-News 
has finally moved into the newspa- 
per’s $1,250,000 new building. 

Pressmen and mailers already 
have been in the new plant more 
than two months. Stereotypers 
moved over three weeks ago. Still 
to make the shift are the circula- 
tion and business departments. 

The building has 56,000 square 
feet of floor space—25,000 on the 
main floor, 20,000 in the basement, 
8,000 on the second floor (part of 
this floor is rented to other con- 
cerns) and 3,000 on the mezza- 
nine. The basement will store 30 
carloads of newsprint. 

Publisher Gene Howe decided 
six years ago that the paper had 
to have a new plant, and the old 
building, which was built upward 
and downward as space was need- 
ed, was sold. War and other mat- 
ters delayed the start of construc- 
tion until August, 1949. 

The plant is equipped with an 
$80,000 air-conditioning and heat- 
ing system. In the old building 
there were a few steam radiators 
and an open front gas stove to 
which a man could turn his back. 

& 


4 Meat Institute 
Awards Presented 


Four food editors received 
awards from the American Meat 
Institute this week for “outstand- 
ing excellence in the presentation 
of news about food.” 

Recipients of the awards were: 
Peggy Nichols, Long Beach (Cal- 
if.) Independent; Agnes Reasor 
Olmstead, Atlanta (Ga.) Consti- 
tution; Clarice Rowlands, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal; and Mil- 
dred Planthold, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 


Ads in Papers 
Build Traffic 
On Busy Corners 


Foot traffic helps pull custo- 
mers into stores on busy corners 
but newspaper advertising carries 
the big load in large-volume op- 
erations of Thrift Drug Co., a 
chain of 28 stores throughout 
western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio, it was reported this week 
by the Retail Division, Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA. 

In 1950, the chain is expected 
to do about $5,000,000 business 
and pay for nearly 500,000 lines 
of advertising in newspapers, the 
report said. 

One Store, No Paper 

The firm was started ‘with one 
store in Sewickley, Pa., which had 
no daily newspaper. “In 1935,” 
said Reuben Helfant, one of the 
two partners and co-owners, “we 
invested our entire budget for ad- 


vertising in circulars and shop- 
pers. By 1937, at least 50% of 
our total advertising investment 


was being made in newspapers, 
and this percentage has increased 


steadily until today just about 
100% of our entire advertising 
budget is devoted to newspaper 


advertising, although circulars are 
still used in a few cities and as 
supplementary support of such 
special promotional events as an- 
niversaries.” 

At Least One a Week 


The newspaper ads appear at 
least once a week and up to 
three times a week. They vary 


in size from city to city but in 
most cases range from half-page 
to full-page in size. 

Most of the stores are located 
on some of the best business 
corners in the cities served, such 
as Pittsburgh. 

“Invariably, the 
passing one of our 
is very heavy for the town or 
city in which the store is lo- 
cated,” said Philip Hoffman, the 
other partner. “We can rely on 
some of this traffic to be drawn 
by our window displays and some 
to enter through habit. Such traf- 


foot traffic 
typical stores 
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fic is welcome but it is simply 
not enough to enable us to run 
a high-turnover, big-volume oper- 
ation. We rely on newspaper ad- 
vertising to sell large purchases 
or lots of drug store items to 
large numbers of people, and to 
bring these people into our stores 
to make specific purchases which 
they care to make nowhere else.” 


World Copyright 
Convention Is Seen 


Establishment of a Universal 
Copyright Convention appears 
closer to realization as a result of 















official views expressed by major 
countries throughout the world 
during the past few months. 

The attitudes of the govern- 
ments were expressed through re- 
plies made to a request for views 
communicated early this year by 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco) to all the coun- 
tries of the world. On the basis 
of these replies, Unesco has 
scheduled a meeting of Interna- 
tional Copyright Experts Oct. 23 
in Washington. The sessions will 
last about two wecks. 

After making a detailed study of 
the governments’ replies, the Ex- 
perts are expected to make spe- 
cific recommendations to Unesco 
concerning the procedure for con- 
voking a diplomatic inter-govern- 
mental conference which would 
prepare a final draft of the univer- 
sal convention for adoption by the 
governments. 
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SIOUXLAND -- Annual spendable 
income $1,226,217,000; per family 
income $4,555.70; annual retail sales 
$874,550,000; gross farm income 
$961,693,000. 


*Copr. 1950 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; 


further reproduction not licensed. 
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...and Department Stores in Detroit 
depend on THE NEWS to deliver it! 


Daily contact with customers makes department stores experts 
on pulling power. In Detroit, department stores leave no doubt 
as to which newspaper they and their customers prefer. The 
records show that for the first nine months of this year, 


Detroit’s department stores placed more linage in The Detroit 


453,684 


highest weekday circulation 5 ‘ P 
of any Michigan newspaper whelming supremacy by one newspaper in a major market 
565,659 


highest Sunday circulation in 
Detroit News’ history 


News than in both other Detroit papers combined! Such over- 


is unique. 


A.B.C. figures for 6-months 


Detroit department stores’ linage for the first 9 months of 1950 
period ending March 31, 1950 ee eee 


NEWS FREE PRESS TIMES 





5,595,967 2,331,746 3,069,942 
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owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WW4J-FM, WW4J-TV 
Fastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St.. New York 17—under management of A.H.KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Adman Rebuts 
Fortune's Rap 
At ‘System’ Ads 


Coronapo, Calif. —- Advertising 
faces dual duties in anticipated 
years of garrison state economy, 
the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Council, American Asociation of 
Advertising Agencies, here Oct. 8- 
11, was warned. 

Advertising must maintain sell- 
ing that will preserve the Ameri- 
can economy and simultaneously 
sell the philosophy behind the 
American economy, declared 
Fairfax M. Cone, of Foote, Cone 
& Belding. 

“This is our hardest task, and 
we have to make that sale,” Mr. 
Cone said in concluding an appeal 
that advertising return to selling, 
and to the use of copy that sells, 
and to the realization that “mer- 
chandising starts with the printed 
word.” 

Fortune magazine’s “Is Anybody 
Listening” article criticizing free 
enterprise advertising as “not 
worth a damn” exemplifies some 
journalistic practices “that might 
be due for a bit of soul searching,” 
charged Jack Smock, vicepresident, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, and ac- 
count executive for Union Oil. He 
suggested the editorial staff of 
Fortune “might do well to exam- 
ine its collective conscience.” 

“Since the slanted or colored or 
sensational story is usually more 
entertaining, there seems to be a 
growing tendency in the publishing 
business to sacrifice accuracy and 
unbiased coverage for reader in- 
terest—integrity for circulation,” 
Mr. Smock charged. Some of the 
more conservative magazines and 
newspapers have begun to suc- 
cumb to the popular trend, he re- 
ported. 

“At least I think Fortune has 
done so in this particular article.” 

he declared in a 5,000-word re- 
buttal. 

Union Oil’s free enterprise ad- 
vertising had “16 to 22% man 
readership of every caption in full 
page ads,” won top vote in an 
employe poll in the company’s 
central territory, brought in thou- 
sands of letters of which but 6% 
were unfavorable, 
calls for 75,000 brochures, Mr. 
Smock reported. 

The Pacific Council meeting 
proved the greaest in total atten- 
dance and in agency members 
present, according to the retiring 
chairman, George Weber of Mac 
Wilkins, Cole & Weber, of Seattle. 
L. C. Cole of L. C. Cole Co., San 
Francisco, was elected chairman. 


McGill Book Out 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Ralph McGill, 
editor of The Atlanta Constitution, 
had his first book published this 
week—“Israel Revised”, an ac- 
count of the emergence of Israel 
as a nation. His book for the most 
part 
wrote on visits to Palestine. 
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34 4-Color Cuts 
Made for Page Ad 


WAUKEGAN, Ill.—To handle the 
full-page four-color advertisement 
for Meyercord Fabri-cal iron-de- 
signs on Friday. Oct. 13, the Wau- 
keegan News-Sun made all of the 
color separations—34 of them in 
four colors—in its own plant. 

“This was one of the most com- 
plicated jobs of newspaper engrav- 
ing I have ever handled,” com- 
mented C. R. Snethen, production 
manager of the News-Sun. 


14 New Members 
Elected to ASNE 


The Board of Directors of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors announced the election of 
14 new members at a meeting in 
New York City last week. 

They are: A. Vernon Croop, 





GE Runs 4-Page Section 
Double Truck Color 


Cuicaco—R. Cooper Jr., Inc., 
launched a scheduled three-month 
television and radio advertising 
campaign with a four-page section 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Oct. 15, illustrating General Elec- 
tric’s complete line of television 
and radio sets. 

An outstanding feature of the 
section was a double-page center 
spread which displayed six GE 
television sets in full color. This 
was the first time that four-color 
printing in register ever has fig- 
ured in a doubletruck advertise- 
ment in the Tribune. 

The entire four-page section was 
the largest single general adver- 
tisement using four colors ever 
published in the Tribune. 

Ten thousand reprints of the 
10,230-line advertisement were 
distributed to participating dealers. 


Bert Struby to Get 
Citizenship Award 


Macon, Ga.—Bert Struby, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Macon Tele. 
graph and Macon News, has been 
named to receive the 1950 Citizen- 
ship Award of the Georgia Young 
People’s League for Better Gov- 
ernment. 

The award 


is given by the 


League to the Bibb County Citizen F 


which the organization votes as 
“having contributed the most to- 


ward the promotion of better gov- [ 


ernment” during the past year. 











Mr. Struby will be honored ata | 


testimonial dinner Oct. 31. Major 


George B. Connell, vicepresident | 


AFM 


of Mercer University, will be the 7 


principal speaker. 

Mr. Struby has been connected 
with the Macon newspapers since 
1938, except for a five-year period 
when he saw service as an officer 
in the U. S. Navy. 





Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union; 
E. Z. Dimitman, Newark (N. J.) 
Star Ledger; Mrs. Peter Miller, 
Washington (D. C.) Times Her- 
ald; Joseph W. Sagmaster, Cincin- 
nati (O.) Times Star; Herbert E]- 
liston, Washington (D. C.) Post. 

Also E. C. Hoyt, Cedar Rapids 
(la.) Gazette; C. D. McNamee, 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle; 
Benjamin Franklin Park, Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times; Robert C. Barton, 


Lima (O.) News; John B. John- | 
Daily | 


son, Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times; Joseph O. LaGore, Padu- 
cah (Ky.) Sun Democrat; Dow 
Richardson, Kokomo (Ind.) Trib- 
une; Robert S. Bates, Meadville 
(Pa.) Tribune, and Josh L. Horne, 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram. 


Industrial Section 
In Morristown Papers 


Morristown, Tenn.—The Mor- | 


ristown Gazette and Mail and the 
Morristown Sun published special 
industrial supplements on Oct. 5. 
The sections included articles on 
the industrial concerns which have 
factories in the area. 

The supplement in each paper 
was accompanied by an eight-page 
advertising section, in which local 
banks, department stores, etc. con- 
gratulated the Chamber of Com- 
merce and manufacturers. 
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| How much linage did you sell 
|this big newspaper advertiser? 
'How well do his key buyers 


' 
|know your newspaper? 


See Pages 42, 43 
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"So you're a success... sell all lowa through the Des Moin: 
Sunday Register. | still feel silly wearing six mink coats 


You can’t blame him for showing off. That’s the way mos — 
advertisers feel when they see how much good the Des 
Moines Sunday Register does for sales in lowa. 

But then, why shouldn’t the Des Moines Sunday Registet 


| get action? Consider how it covers this statewide market | 


214 million people who spend 5 billion dollars annually. 

The day isn’t Sunday in over 540,000 Iowa homes with- ‘ 
out it. That’s 75% of all buying families. Domination 5? 
complete in 86 of lowa’s 99 counties with family coverage | 
of from 50% to 100% (it’s at least 25% in the rest!). 





What’s more, you get the best of both big segments of” 
this market. Urban Iowa tops San Francisco in spending — 
Rural Iowa eclipses every other farm market in the world 

A pretty picture, isn’t it? You can get in it best throug! 
the Des Moines Sunday Register. Milline rate, just $1.57 








ABC Circulation March 31, 1950: Daily, 372,051—Sunday, 540,19 
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Hotpoint Tries 
TV, But Ups 
Newspaper Ads 


CuIcaGo — Hotpoint, Inc., has 
entered television on an experi- 
mental basis, but is relying on in- 
creased newspaper and magazine 
advertising to maintain sales of 
its electric appliances. 

The Hotpoint TV experiment 
calls for a five-a-week program, 
sponsored daily over the 24 sta- 
tion CBS network. Signed for 
13. weeks, “Homemaker’s’ Ex- 
change” will be a test of this me- 
dium for appliance promotion. 

Viewed as a Test 

Edward R. Taylor, Hotpoint 
general sales manager, said the 
show probably would be contin- 
ued up to a year at which time a 
review of controlled tests, mer- 
chandising results and audience re- 
action would dictate whether or 
not the company would add tele- 
vision to its advertising program. 

Cost of the show, placed by 
Maxon, Inc., Chicago, is in¢luded 
in an increased budget covering 
expanded newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising for the remainder 
of the year. Hotpoint plans a 
more concentrated use of newspa- 
per ads through cooperative ad- 
Vertising. Promotion in newspa- 
pers and magazines will not be 
affected by any future television 
plans because of their proven ef- 
fectiveness, Mr. Taylor said. 

The Hotpoint TV show, con- 
ducted by Louise Leslie, has been 
established for sometime but has 
never had a major sponsor. At 
the outset, some of the other 
products which used it will con- 
tinue to carry some of the cost, 
E&P was told. 

Newspapers Get Action 

“We have been interested in 
television for a good long time,” 
stated a Hotpoint official, “but our 
management has never felt that 
jumping in with a million or two 
dollars will most effectively carry 
the load of Hotpoint promotion. 

“One good reason for this is 
that daily newspapers and service 
magazines are too well established 
with us and among our competi- 
tors, and there is no intention of 
curtailing or dropping any of them. 

“In fact, our 1951 plans call 
for increasing our budget for daily 


newspapers because they really 
show fast action when it comes 
to selling appliances. We aren't -- 


going to look for that kind of 
result from television, any more 
than we do from magazines.” 

Hotpoint management is giving 
the merchandising department a 
special budget for the video show 
for the initial 13-week period. 

om 


32 Pages About Oil 

SAN ANGELO, Tex.—- The San 
Angelo Standard-Times published 
its second annual Oil Progress Edi- 


tion, a 32-page supplement, on 
Oct. 15. 
28 





4 Special Sections 
Issued in 4 Days 


New Or LEANS, La.—The Times- 
Picayune published four specials 
in four days. 

Two came out Thursday, Oct. 
12. One was a men’s fashion pa- 
rade section of 12 full pages. It 
was accompanied by a Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. tabloid section of 16 
pages announcing the Dixie prog- 
ress celebration. The Sears por- 
tion was printed on newsprint 
from the Coosa River paper mill. 

Friday saw a 12-page tabloid 
section announcing the fifth anni- 
versary of the P.I.G. food stores. 
And on Sunday the Times-Pica- 
yune issued an oil section of 12 
pages. 


Arvid Westling Heads 


Illinois AP Group 

CuicaGo—Arvid Westling, Chi- 
cago Tribune telegraph editor, was 
elected president of the Illinois 
Associated Press Telegraph Edi- 
tors Association at the annual 
meeting here, Oct. 15. He succeeds 
James A. Murphy, Canton Daily 
Ledger managing editor. 

Harold Holmes, Champaign 








News Gazette city editor, was 
elected vicepresident and Orian 
Metcal, Mount Vernon Register 


News news editor, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Alvin Orton, chief of Chicago 
AP bureau, pointed out in his re- 
port that collection of state, and 
regional news has not been up to 
par since the Korean war. He 
urged telegraph editors to give 
renewed emphasis to state and 
regional coverage. 


* 

Ohio Daily Helps 
In Safety Appeal 

Newark, O.—The Newark Ad- 
vocate and American Tribune is 
running a series of “Save-A-Life” 
features in an attempt to reduce 
the number of auto accidents. To 
attract attention, the articles are 
illustrated with photographs of 
old-time means of transportation. 
The articles are written by Chal- 
mers L. Pancoast, and contain 
appeals for safe traffic conditions. 


Houston, 





SEE NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 








Agency Named 
To Push Texas 
Citrus Products 


DaLtas, Tex. — Tracy-Locke 
Co., Inc., here has been appointed 
to handle a new campaign for 
Texsun Citrus Exchange, a heavy 
user of newspapers before the 
freeze which damaged the 1949 
Rio Grande Valley crop. 

Grapefruit and orange juice, 
fresh fruit and canned, orangeade 
and byproducts will be advertised 
under the Texsun name. 

Sixteen agencies solicited the 
account, formerly handled by W. 
B. Geissinger & Co., Inc., of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Lorne Hamme is general mana- 
ger of Texsun, and Roger Swan, 
advertising manager. 

Scheduled to extend through- 
out the winter of 1950-51, the 
campaign leads off this month 
and in November in trade jour- 
nals and in newspapers in 74 
markets throughout the country. 
An estimated 18,500,000 readers 
will be reached through newspa- 
per advertising alone. 

Cities to be covered by ads in 


dailies include Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Albuquerque, 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, To- 
ledo, Akron, Columbus, Youngs- 
town, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Pittsburgh, Sioux Falls, Memphis, 
Dallas. San Antonio, 


Austin, El Paso, Corpus Chris 
Fort Worth, Tacoma, Milwauky 
and Portland, Me. 
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State of Maine Sardix 
Advertising Planned 


AuGusta, Me.—At a meetin 
with Gov. Frederick G. Pay 
this week, leaders of the Maing 
Sardine Industry discussed play 
looking to a national merchandy 
ing and advertising program fF 
widen markets and increase ty 
sale of their product. 

Announcement was made th 
legislation in the form of an iJ 
dustry tax on every case of Mair 
sardines packed will be asked ¢ 
the State Legislature when it co 
venes in January. 

Maine Sardine Packers Associ: 
tion has retained Brooke, Smit 
French & Dorrance, Inc., as me 
chandizing and advertising cou 
sel. This agency also serves tk 
State of Maine potato industry. 
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Big Drive for Yams ~ 

Opetousa, La.—Daily newsp 
pers in 40 markets—11 more the 
last year—will carry advertis 
ments of the Louisiana Sweet Py 
tato Advertising and Developme: 
Commission this season. Tk 
Louisiana yam crop is predicted t 
be the biggest since 1940. 

The sweet potato advertisix 
assessment is being increased } 
the Louisiana State Legislatur 
from one cent to two cents: 
bushel. 











Represented 
Nationally 

by CRESMER & 
WOODARD Inc, 
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(The C-124, the largest 4 
cargo plane in production) ” 


- -. and she’s built in ; 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA © 


The Long Beach Douglas Plant employs over 8,000 
workers which is but a small percentage of the 
96,000 workers in Long Beach. 
Employment is high. Buying is high. Sales Management's 5 
estimate of retail sales for the first six months of 195) 
hit the staggering total of $210,000,000. 
To sell Long Beach and reach this ready-to-buy Market 
ad schedules must include the PRESS-TELEGRA) 
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| The butcher ... the baker ...the grocer... the tailor 
... the druggist... 
Small businesses, large businesses, all business—in new Fire insurance services are brought you 
communities, in old ones . . . fire insurance helps build every by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
one of them. United States. Chances are one of them is 
hes ; : a neighbor of yours. 
Fire insurance also helps build the community that pe 
supports them. ‘he || 
largest © r ‘ . ) 
- Without the protection of fire insurance, no store owner J 
ction) Rea sead : ' 
could have borrowed the money to start and maintain : » bo Se 
his business. 
And fire insurance helps protect these same store owners 
A : from fire loss that would put them out of business overnight. 
i ; - Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
100 ; Fire insurance dollars are constantly at work helping to build is as much as 30% lower today than it was 
new homes... new communities...new opportunities for 30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
, more profitable business operations. a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
' i i : : advantages of stock company fire insurance. 
nt’s & This is how fire insurance helps small business—the very core 
| 1950 § of our system of business freedom—a system that has made 
...and will keep... America strong. 











AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y,. 
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Huge Hadacol 
Account Goes 
To New Agency 


LAFAYETTE, La. — The Para- 
mount Advertising Agency opened 
here this week, absorbing the 
assets and accounts of Hedrick 
and Towner Agency of Houston, 
Tex. 

The new agency will handle 
a large part of the Hadacol ac- 
count, now running more than 


$1,000,000 a month, and will take 
over most of the other H & T 
appropriations of approximately 
$650,000 a year. 

Mac D. Hedrick and L. H. 
Towner are partners in the new 
agency and Betty Jane Waycott 
and J. David Brennan, Jr., who 
had working interests in H & T, 
will have similar set-ups in the 
new organization. 

The new agency will open offi- 
ces in either New York or Chi- 
cago in the next 60 days and will 
expand its operations on a na- 
tional scale. It is now organizing 
a large proprietary copy depart- 
ment to serve Hadacol and other 
accounts. 

Russell E. Pierce, formerly of 
N. W. Ayer, has joined the or- 
ganization as the first of a group 
of specialists in the new agency. 
He was formerly editorial director 
of Warwick & Legler and director 
of news and special events of the 
State Departments’ Voice of Amer- 
ica. 
Hedrick & Towner was organ- 
ized only 13 months ago but 
during this period its billing in- 
creased from $10,000 a month to 
almost $550,000 a month. 

Mr. Hedrick formerly operated 
an advertising agency in Nashville, 
Tenn., and before that was em- 
ployed by newspapers. Mr. Tow- 
ner was advertising director of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Times for 17 years 
and previously was in newspaper 
promotion work. 
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Bank's Copy Tells 
History in News Style 


Union, S. C.—The Arthur 
State Bank doesn’t “plug” econo- 
my, saving or borrowing in its 
Union Daily Times display adver- 
tisements. 

Instead, daily two-column stories 
of the early history of Union City 
and County are published, utiliz- 
ing feature angles and attractive 
news-style copy. At the end, the 
bank reminds that it is “Union’s 





Giesel Favors 
One Language 


CINCINNATI, O. — Convinced 
that the world needs one language, 
Frederick W. Giesel, president and 
business manager of the Cincinnati 
Post, is back from a five-week visit 
to Europe. 

“I don’t care what language it 
might be,” he declared. “And each 
country could keep its own lan- 
guage for its own use. But we 
should have a language that the 
people of all countries could use 
so those of all nations will get the 
same meaning of everything that’s 
said.” 


Vandals Cut Struck 


Paper's Phone Lines 

KENNEWICK, Wash.—Telephone 
and teletype wires leading*to the 
Tri-City Herald’s building were cut 
on Sunday, Oct. 8 in an apparent 
attempt to forestall publication of 
the Monday issue. Telephone com- 
pany workmen spent most of Sun- 
day repairing the damage. The 
newspaper's Monday issue ap- 
peared as scheduled. 

In the past few weeks, several 
other acts of vandalism have been 
reported. 

Eighteen members of the ITU 
and Pressmen’s Union have been 
on strike against the Herald since 
March 3. 


John O’Donnell Retires; 


Schultheis in Charge 

Om City, Pa—John O’Don- 
nell, 80-year old editor and gener- 
al manager of the Oil City Der- 
rick, retired Oct. 15 as editor 
emeritus. 

He said he would continue to 
serve as an officer and a member 
of the board of directors of the 
Derrick Publishing Co., which also 
publishes the Oil City Blizzard. 

Howard L. Schultheis, executive 
editor, assumed direction of the 
news and editorial departments of 
both newspapers. 

Mr. O'Donnell 





was born in 


Ireland and worked in Pittsburgh 
steel mills as a youth. He entered 
newspaper work as a proof reader 
on the old Pittsburgh Dispatch. 









—_— 
oldest, largest and strongest bank.” Higgs! 


Scholar Named 


San Francisco — Selection of 
Malcolm W. Boyd as fourth reci- 
pient of the Friend W. Richard- 
son Scholarship in Journalism at 
the University of California, Ber- 
keley, is announced, by the Cali- 
fornia Press Association. The win- 
ner is campus correspondent for 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 
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Teamed in 
Crime Cleanup 


Detroit, Mich.—Two newspa- | 
pers of two countries—the Detroit | 
Times and the Toronto (Ont.) | 
Globe and Mail—worked as a | 
team in helping to bring about the | 
expose and cleanup of the Wind- 
sor (Ont.) Police Department. 

They even sacrificed headline 
stories in the interest of an inves- 
tigation by the Ontario Govern- 
ment and a desire not to focus 
undue or unfair criticism on the 
city of Windsor in general. 

For months the Globe and Mail 
and the Times worked silently in | 
a hands-across-the-border investi- | 
gation, co-operating with provin- | 
cial police agents. Official action 
already has resulted in resignations 
of some Windsor officials. 

The story dates back to last 
March, when James E. Trainor, 
Times city editor, curious about 
the tenor of a news story emanat- 
ing from Windsor, assigned Ed 
Brand to make an investigation. 

Preliminary surveys disclosed a 
direct link between Detroit gang- 
sters and Windsor gambling inter- 
ests. The Times was averse to in- 
tervening in the problems of a 
good neighbor city in another 
country by publishing the mass of 
information already collected and 
sent Mr. Brand to confer with the 
managing editor of the Globe and 
Mail, who in turn called in the 
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WITH 


166,855 


People 


No. 2 Charleston . . . 159,838 
No. 3 Spartanburg . . 147,930 


Ontario authorities. No.4 Richland .... 141,883 
K . (Columbia) ; 
Mrs. John D. Ewing No.5 Anderson .... 90,618 


SHREVEPORT, La.—Mrs. John D. 
Ewing, wife of the publisher of the 
Shreveport Times, died Oct. 12 at 
Gulfport, Miss. 


* 1950 preliminary Census of 
Population figures. 
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mirror is a 


but Mirror 


is a newspaper 


Her mirror helps a lady to look her best. But her Mirror 
keeps a gal informed. And which one is meant, all de- 
pends on whether a capital or a lower-case initial is used. 


The use of an upper- or a lower-case initial makes all 
the difference in the meaning when you have occasion to 
refer to our product by its friendly abbreviation Coke. 
With a lower-case “‘c,”’ it’s something else entirely. 


Coke is a proper name—just like the name of a news- 
paper. As such, it warrants a capital initial always. Also, 
Coke is a trade-mark along with Coca-Cola. 


And good practice requires the owner of a trade-mark 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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looking glass 









to protect it diligently. That’s why we ask you to write 
it with a capital “C.’’ We think you'll agree that our 
request is logical and reasonable. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 














Control room at Courier-Express showing neat, compact, 
metal-clad controls which come factory-wired and need 
only be set up and interconnected. The need for extra ven- 
tilating equipment and servicing is also greatly reduced. 


G-E pushbutton station operated with a touch of the 
finger by Ed Kavhl, press room foreman. Accelera- 
tion and deceleration are current controlled for 
smooth, continuous press operation. 


One of the G-E motors driving the Courier-Express 
press. No need fcr slow motion motors, overrunning 
clutches, or drive brakes. One motor on each unit 
does it all... handles threading, jogging and running. 
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This Courier-Express press was installed last year and is driven 
by General Electric d-c motors coaxially mounted with one motor 
on each unit to accommodate any possible mechanical combination 
of presses and simplify drive selection for these combinations. 
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UNWARRANTED, ILL-TIMED 
THE $10 per ton price increases on news- 

print announced by Powell River and 
Abitibi were, in the words of ANPA, “pre- 


cipitate, excessive, unwarranted and _ ill- 
timed.” These precedent-setting announce- 
ments have fallen like a bombshell into 


newspaper ranks. Publishers are 
stunned by this display of greed. 

It is difficult to find two newsprint com- 
panies that need another $10 per ton less 
than Powell River and Abitibi. Their fi- 
nancial reports reveal profits that have in- 
creased this year at a fantastic rate. 

Powell River is known as a “low cost” 
mill. In 1949 its net profit amounted to 
$7,128,525 compared to $6,857,299 in 1948. 
That was about a 4% gain while the profit 
trend in the industry was slightly off for the 
year. In the first six months of this year, 
Powell River had net profit of $4,065,725, 
compared to $3,538,527 in the same period 
last year—an increase in profit of almost 
15%. During this period the working capital 
position of the company has been increased 
from $7,885,170 at Dec. 31, 1948, to $11,- 
991,420 last December 31. 

Abitibi’s profits were off about 4% last 
year—$9,780,947 compared to $10,270,586. 
However, in the first six months of this year 
Abitibi’s net profit was $6,065,138, compared 
to $4,520,770 in the same period of 1949, 
an increase of over 34%. During the first 
part of this year, this company’s net sales 
increased $2,762,928 from the comparable 
period in 1949—$1,544,368, or 44%, of it 
went into profit. 

Do these companies look like they have 
to have another $10 per ton? They certainly 
do not. They, like all newsprint companies, 
try to give the appearance they are being 
starved by increased costs while actually 
their profits are at record highs and their 
financial condition is better than it has been 
in 20 years. Their only legitimate complaint 
is that they are not making money fast 
enough to retire their bonds or their pre- 
ferred stocks, as most of them are. Abitibi 
has just purchased and cancelled 150,557 
shares of its preferred stock. It also has 
announced redemption of $1,836,000 of 
342% first mortgage bonds. 

The newsprint manufacturers have been 
spreading the propaganda that they need a 
price increase to offset higher costs and the 
change in their dollar value. Their financial 
statements belie their claims. 

Other companies have not followed the lead 
of Powell River and Abitibi as yet, but if 
they do and regardless of the size of the 
increase they impose, the only question U. S. 
publishers will ask is: “How greedy can you 
get?” 

Take a look at some of the profit records 
of these companies. The two we just dis- 
cussed were bad enough, but: 

Donohue Bros.—Profit was slightly higher 
last year despite a 5% drop in total produc- 
tion. Newsprint production was up, pulp 
sales were off. Still they made more profit— 
it must have come from newsprint. But look 
at this: for the first six months of this year 
net profit was $433,132 or 70% above what 
it was in the same period last year. 

Great Lakes—Last~ year net profit was 
$1,750,240, a drop of about 11% below the 
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Am I therefore become your enemy, be- 
cause I tell you the truth?—Galatians, IV; 16. 





previous year—but it can be traced primarily 
to a drop of two and a half million dollars 
in the sale of sulphite pulp and other prod- 
ucts which resulted in a decline of a million 
dollars in total sales. In the first six months 
of this year Great Lakes has earned net 
profit of $1,004,564—an increase of 35% 
over last year. 

They all follow a similar pattern. In the 
first six months of this year Minnesota & 
Ontario’s sales were up 12.4% and its net 
profit was up 28.4% at $2,228,057. St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills profits last year were up 
36% while its net sales were off slightly. 
This year in six months its net profit is 53% 
higher at $1,803,825. International’s six 
months’ profit is up 36% to $33,767,240. 
Lake St. John’s is up 79% to $988,628. Con- 
solidated seems to be the most conservative 
of the bunch with a 6% decline in profit last 
year but an 11% increase in the first six 
months of this year. 

There is a picture of the industry part of 
which says it must have 10% more for its 
product. Even the Financial Post of Toronto 
has said (Sept. 16) that “at present prices, 
newsprint companies have been showing much 
improved financial results, and they’ve been 
able to plow back money to modernize 
plants and equipment and finance expansion 
of capacity.” 

While the profits of newsprint manufactur- 
ers have been increasing, those of the news- 
paper publishers have been declining. They 
have been caught in an inexorable squeeze 
between the demands of labor and those of 
the paper makers. So far in 1950 we have 
seen the demise and consolidation of many 
newspapers because they have been unable 
to meet the high costs of production. This 
latest increase, if it becomes general, eventu- 
ally will bring about suspension of more 
newspapers. 

Many newspapers have already raised their 
advertising rates to take care of the fourth 
round of wage increases most of them have 
been socked with so far this year. Most of 
them guarantee their advertisers at least three 
months protection on rates—and one news- 
print company says the price goes up $10 
“next Monday” while the other has given a 
couple of weeks. 

This development should prove to U. S. 
publishers more than ever why they must 
concentrate on developing a newsprint supply 
within the U. S. and under their own control. 
They are now at the mercy of a cartel of 
manufacturers who, if they are not actually 
organized as a cartel certainly act as if they 
are. 
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OUTSIDE CRITICISM 


WE ARE NOT one to object to constructive 

criticism of American newspapers, but 
we are getting a little fed up with the carp. 
ing remarks the U. S. press is subjected to 
by journalists from other lands. 

Quite often recently, foreign newspaper. 
men have been invited here by the U. §, 
press or by the State Department and they 
have been entertained and toured around 
the country and_ gracefully received by 
American newsmen. Inevitably, the U. §, 
newspapermen end up on the receiving end | 
of criticism from their guests. 

We believe editors and publishers here 
can take it as well as dish it out. But we | 
fail to see what right visiting journalists have | 
to act as critics when they have been brought 
here theoretically to observe and study. The 
American press is strides ahead of any other 
press mainly because of its economic inde- 
pendence. 

Seems to us this criticism is mostly a case 
of “sour grapes.” 


107 STRIKES 

“SHOP TALK” this summer (Aug. 5) esti- 

mated the International Typographical 
Union had conducted 95 strikes against 
about 150 newspapers since V-J Day. Last 
week the Special Standing Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
released an accurate list to set the record 
straight which shows that between Sept. 2, 
1945, and Sept. 30, 1950, the ITU actually 
conducted 106 strikes against 158 papers. 

Another strike and three more papers can 
be added to the list now. The ANPA con- 
pilation was completed before the Pittsburgh 
strike occurred. As of now ITU has en- 
gaged in 107 strikes against 161 newspapers. 

That is an appalling record for a union. 
We wonder if ITU members are proud of it. 


REBUTTAL 
OUR HALF-COLUMN editorial, “They Are 

Not Dumb,” pointing out that other 
media—television, radio and magazines—use 
newspaper advertising extensively to build 
their audiences, struck so close to home that 
Broadcasting magazine devoted a whole col- 
umn to an attempted explanation. 

As someone once said, methinks the lady 
doth protest too much. 

Anyway, the trade publication called our 
statements “hallucinations” and concluded 
with: “Anybody seen yesterday’s newspaper? 
Or would you rather listen to tomorrow's 
news today?” 

Yesterday’s newspaper has a lot more 
practical uses (including reading) than yes- 
terday’s broadcast. 
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FRANK BABCOCK 

THERE WAS never a man more thoughtful 

or considerate than Frank Babcock who 
for more than 20 years was a beloved mem- 
ber of the E & P advertising staff. Although 
in his late 80s, he was more active right up 
to the end than many younger men. His 
sparkling eye and cheery smile, his many and 
constant reminders of affection and friend- 
ship will not only be missed by the E & P 
staff but by the multitude of friends he had 
in New York advertising circles. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


FRANK E. GANNETT has been 
awarded a grand exalted ruler’s 
citation for his contribution to the 
maintenance of a free press by 
Rochester (N. Y.) Lodge of Elks, 
which also initiated a PAUL 
MILLER class in honor of the edi- 
tor of the Rochester Times-Union. 

WaLTER H. ANNENBERG, editor 
and publisher, the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer, has been named 
chairman of the publishing, print- 
ing, advertising, theatrical and en- 
tertainment section of the United 
Fund campaign in Philadelphia. 

CHARLES S. Rowe, president- 
publisher and managing editor of 
the Fredericksburg (Va.) Free 
Lance-Star, has been elected pres- 
ident of War Memorial Recrea- 
tion, Inc. The organization is 
laying plans for a campaign this 
winter to raise funds for public 
tennis courts. 

CarL D. Groat, editor of Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Post, has been elected 
chairman of the board of coun- 
selors of the Cincinnati Area In- 
dustrial Development Council, a 
non-profit corporation formed in 
June to further the economic and 





industrial development of that 
city. 
Co_. RoBerT R. McCormick, 


Chicago Tribune editor and pub- 
lisher, has been named “the great- 
est patriot of this generation” by 
the Illinois State Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 
He received the society’s first pa- 
triotism award at its annual York- 
town Day dinner, Oct. 19. 

James T. ScoTT, business man- 
ager, Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, has been named vicechair- 
man of the commercial division of 
the Camden Community Chest 
campaign. 

Dr. DouGLAs SOUTHALL FREE- 
MAN, editor emeritus of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader, has 
been chosen as one of the 25 
most interesting Virginians through 
a poll conducted by Radio Station 
WRVA, Richmond, in connection 
with its 25th anniversary. The 
flood of letters suggesting Dr. 
Freeman resulted in the choice 
of his name as first on the list. 

PAUL RICHARDS, former part- 
owner and sports editor of the 
Waxahachie (Tex.) Light, is the 


new manager of the Chicago 
White Sox. Mr. Richards and 
two associates sold their news- 


paper a year ago. 





On the Business Side 





E. Roy Smit, national adver- 
tising manager of the Odessa 
(Tex.) American and formerly 
with the Santa Ana (Calif.) Reg- 
ister, has been promoted to adver- 
tising manager, succeeding PAUL 
Dosss, a captain in the reserves 
who has been called to the Army. 
Mr. Dobbs formerly was with the 
Miami (Okla.) News-Record. 

ArBIE HoGan, circulation man- 


ager for the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Daily Telegraph at Princeton, W. 
Va., has been called into service 
with the Marine Corps. 

RoBERT E. ANDERSON, formerly 
with newspapers in Westchester 
County, N. Y., Elmira, N. Y., and 
Atlantic City, N. J., and for 10 
years an executive of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
account executive in charge of the 
De Soto Division of Chrysler 
Corp. account and manager of 
the BBDO Detroit office. 

Birt Hoss, 1949 graduate of 
Oklahoma A&M College, and a 
former advertising staffer for the 
Durant (Okla.) Daily News and 
the Denton (Tex.) Record-Chron- 
icle, is new on the display ad 
staff of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

Nicuotas J. Eppy, a graduate 
of the College of Law, University 
of Connecticut, has been named 
assistant personnel manager of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

RoBERT A. HAMMER has joined 
the advertising copywriting staff 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

JoHNNY Myers, former display 
ad staffer for the Ennis (Tex.) 
Daily News, Las Cruces (N. M.) 
Sun-News, Longview (Tex.) Daily 
News, Texas City Sun, and Denton 
(Tex.) Record-Chronicle, has 
joined the display ad staff of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times. He replaces FRANK FECH- 
ER who has been called to active 
duty with the Navy. 

RoGeR T. HILDENBRAND, an 
honor graduate of Tulane Univer- 
sity and formerly a_ personnel 
counselor in Chicago, has been 
added to the staff of the ANPA 
Special Standing Committee in 
Chicago. 

Tape WALSH, formerly assistant 
circulation manager of the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News, has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager of the 
News, succeeding CLARK FARBER, 
who has become circulation man- 
ager of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 
Mr. Walsh started with the News 
as a carrier boy and has worked 
continuously in the organization, 
serving as country and city circu- 
lation manager prior to becoming 
assistant circulation manager, Un- | 
der Mr. Farber. 

L. N. Brashears of the San | 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times | 
display advertising staff, has been 
released to inactive duty by the | 
Navy after having spent one| 
month on active duty at San 
Diego, Calif. 

Mrs. ALice M. HatuHaway, for- 
mer commercial art instructor at 
the University of Kansas, has ac- 
cepted her first newspaper job as 
display advertising layout artist 
with the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

ROBERT P. RICHARDSON, Jr., 
former member of the advertising 
department of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer, has been 








named advertising manager of the 
Bradenton (Fla.) Herald. 
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In the Editorial Rooms 





Mrs. NELLE DALE STEWART 
has succeeded ELoise HUNTER 
WoMacK as Nancy Nasu, food 


editorofthe 
Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennes- 
sean. MRs. 
STEWART, a 
trained home 
economist, went 
to her new job 
from the Dairy 
Council of Nash- 
ville, where she 
was assistant to 
the director. She 
attended the 





Mrs. Stewart 
Food Editors’ Conference in New 
York City last week. 

LERON RICE, SR. has joined the 
Okaloosa (Fla.) News-Journal as 
a sports writer. 

JOHN Moran, 


staff writer for 
the Brownwood (Tex.) Bulletin, 
will join the staff of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) Gazette Oct. 30. 

Jim Ransom, city hall reporter 
for the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, is recuperating after a thy- 
roid operation. 

Miss MARTHELLA HOLCOMBE, 
formerly a writer for the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Star and formerly assis- 
tant to the Director of Press Re- 
lations, University of Chicago, has 
become Assistant Information Of- 
ficer at Heidelberg Military Post, 
U. S. Zone of Germany. 

WILLIAM MILLER, United Press 
reporter at the Raleigh, N. C., 
bureau, has entered the Army. 
REESE DANIEL, formerly of the 
news staff of the Charleston (S. 
C.) News and Courier, has suc- 
ceeded him. 

CARLTON M. JOHNSON has been 
named city editor of the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Ledger and Ropert E. 
RUTHERFORD has been appointed 
assistant city editor. CHARLES 
EwIncG, former assistant city edi- 


tor, was made editor of the special 
mid-century edition, “Panorama 
of Progress,” which will appear 
in November. 

Joe SCHWIMER, former Water- 
bury editor of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald, and for- 
merly on the staff of the Bridge- 
port Post-Telegram, has been ap- 


‘ pointed director of public rela- 


tions for Tropical Race Course, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

TomMMy HoopcGe, Johnson City 
(Tenn.) Press-Chronicle reporter, 
has won a Tennessee Press Asso- 
ciation $650 scholarship to the 
University of Tennessee. Mr. 
HODGE, a senior in journalism at 
the university, was runner-up for 
the award last year. 

MARK BELTAIRE, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press “Town Crier” 
columnist, and Mrs. BELTAIRE 
have annuonced the birth of a 
son, the couple’s second boy. 

Miss MARGARET FRICcK, formerly 
with the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Arkansas Recorder, has joined the 
staff of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat as a feature writer and 
general assignments reporter. 

CLARK SHAUGHNESSY, JrR., has 
resigned as executive sports editor 
of the Akron (O.) Beacon Jour- 
nal to become editor and publish- 
er of the Biloxi (Miss.) Bulletin, 
a weekly. He formerly was in the 
promotion department of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. PH DIETRICH 
succeeds him as executive sports 
editor of the Beacon Journal. 

CaRL CHILDRESS, reporter for 
the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial, 
is entering the Army. 

ZELMOR LEVIN has resigned as 
city editor of the Woonsocket 
(Mass.) Call to become publisher 
of a new Sunday weekly at Woon- 
socket, the Sunday Star, which 
will begin publication in Decem- 
ber. He was succeeded by Wui- 
LIAM A. Crouse, political writer 
and reporter, who has won two 
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Associated Press awards for series 
of articles. 


DEANE ALLEN, state editor of 
the Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas 
Democrat, has been confined to 


a hospital for the second time aft- 
er a recent operation. 

JAMES WINCHESTER, staff writer 
of the New York Daily Mirror, 
toured Alaska by air and wrote 
a series of stories about the war 
building boom in the territory. 

WILLIAM H. KEOGH and JAMES 
N. RHEA are new members of the 
Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin city staff. MR. KEocH formerly 
was general assignments reporter 
for the Cincinnati (O.) Post and 
Mr. RuHEA formerly served on the 
Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide. 

Dick Pitts, motion picture and 
art critic for the Charlotte (N. C.) 
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Observer for approximately 15 
years, has joined the public rela- 
tions staff of the Motion Picture 


Association of America in New 
York City. 
GEORGE MUuULpDROW has joined 


the staff of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Arkansas Democrat as a copy- 
reader. 

CarL May has been promoted 
to sports editor of the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Journal from his for- 
mer position of assistant sports 
editor of the Spartanburg Herald. 
He succeeds BEN GRIFFIN, JR., 
called to military duty. 

Davip Hawk has joined the 
news staff of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News. 

RAYMOND MiILOwskKI, general 
assignment reporter for the Green- 
field (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette, 
has enlisted in the Air Force and 
KENNETH WALKER, police and 
business reporter, has joined the 
Army. 

JamMeEs CurTIN, former court- 
house and police reporter at the 
Northampton (Mass.) Hampshire 
Gazette, has joined the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Recorder Gazette news 
staff as police and courthouse re- 
porter. He was graduated last 
June from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts where he was editor of 
the Massachusetts Collegian, cam- 
pus weekly. 

HASKELL SHORT has _ resigned 
from the United Press Columbus, 
O., bureau to complete his work 
for a master’s degree at Ohio 
State University. A 1948 graduate 
of the University of Kentucky 
journalism department, Short 
worked in the U.P. Frankfort, 
Ky., and Louisville bureaus before 
being transferred to Columbus a 
year ago. 

ROBERT J. CRANFORD, former 
Associated Press staff writer and 
former member of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News staff, has been 
named acting dean of the Univer- 
city of South Carolina School of 
Journalism. 

Leo AIKMAN, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion editorial assistant, has been 
appointed chairman of the 1951 
Georgia Press Institute, according 
to CaRL ROUNTREE, editor of the 
Dawson (Ga.) News and presi- 
dent of the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation. 

FRANK L. Murpny, formerly in 
the publicity department of U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., New 
York, has joined the reportorial 
staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 

NorMAN Spray has resigned as 
reporter for the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times to enter 
the journalism department of Tu- 
lane University. He will do gen- 
eral assignment reporting for the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune while at Tulane. 

MALCOLM YATES, long - time 
deskman in the South, has re- 
turned to newspaper work after a 
year’s absence because of illness. 
Now telegraph editor for the San 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times, he 
formerly was managing editor of 
Brownsville (Tex.) Herald and 
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“On this paper we call a spade a spade!” 





former staffer for the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal and Houston (Tex.) 
Post. 

BARBARA (STEVIE) STEPHENS is 
new on the general assignment 
staff of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. She is a recent 
graduate of the Colorado State 
College for Women, Denver. 

CHARLES WEBB has resigned as 
state editor of the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times to join the 
staff of the Beaumont (Tex.) En- 
terprise. PAUL NEWMAN has been 
moved up from the telegraph desk 
to replace him. 

Prec. JimMy WALL, who was a 
member of the sports staff of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal prior to his 
entry into the Air Force, has been 
named editor of the Tab, monthly 
service publication of Dobbins Air 
Force Base, Marietta, Ga. 

Miss Rita VAN PELT, former 
radio columnist for the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, and more re- 
cently in radio promotion as pro- 
ducer of “Views of the News” for 
the Atlanta Journal - Constitution 
radio station WSB, has resigned to 
become Assistant Post Informa- 
tion Officer at Camp Gordon, 
Augusta, Ga. 

EpwarpD P. DEBLAsIo, formerly 
with the New York Daily News, 
has joined the reportorial staff of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

Moses BERKMAN, political re- 
porter, Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has been shifted to the editorial 
page staff, succeeding the late 
JoHN W. CoLTon. ROBERT W. 
MacGrecor, head of the after- 
noon daily’s West Hartford bu- 
reau, has been assigned as politi- 
cal reporter. 

CALVIN MAyNgE, Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press reporter for three years, 
has resigned to take a similar 
position with the Gannett organ- 
ization in Rochester, N. Y. 

RALPH NELSON is back on night 
rewrite at the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press after several months 


leave of absence in Hollywood, 
where he worked on a story for 
Warner Bros. 

Bos CRAWFORD, former report- 
er-feature writer for the Browns- 
ville (Tex.) Herald and former 
reporter for the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, is new on the reportorial 
staff of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. He replaces Bos 
WILLIAMS, reporter-photographer, 
whose resignation was made nec- 
essary by the death of his father. 

C. RussELL SumprF,, assistant 
city editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Water- 
bury Branch, Connecticut Cancer 
Society. 

C. Louis Morrison, cartoonist 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican and American, is exhibiting 
48 of the 100 old-time political 
and comic cartoons of well-known 
artists at a Waterbury gallery. 

GILBERT SHEPPARD, formerly on 
the copy rim of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser and Alabama 
Journal, has returned to the Ad- 
vertiser as assistant telegraph edi- 
tor. He succeeds ED Brown, who 
was called into army service. 

ELsTon G. BRADFIELD, Chicago 
Tribune editorial department em- 
ploye, has been installed as com- 
mander of Medill-Tribune Post 
No. 348, American Legion. 

FREDERICK KESSINGER of the 
Portland (Ore.) United Press news 
staff, and Mrs. KESSINGER are par- 
ents of their first child, a daughter 
born Sept. 27. 

IRWIN Kirsy, former graduate 
assistant at Emory University and 
staffer for the Bloomington (Ind.) 
Daily Herald and Dayton (O.) 
Daily News, is reporting for the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 

RHEA CUMMING, staff writer 
and former society editor of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, has 
joined the Associated Press bureau 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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This is a ladle of molten steel. It is a handy thing 














to have around in peace or war...a slight change 
of formula and the steel that would have been your 
car is ready to become a tank, or a gun or a ship. 


This ladle is in an American steel mill, but an 
Iron Curtain ladle would look much the same. We 
have more steel mills in America than there are 
anywhere else, but the difference between the U.S. 





and the Reds is not in equipment. It is in ideas. 


Communists, socialists and even our own “‘social- 


planners” miss the whole secret of real industrial 


production. Yet, the smallest businessman in the 





tiniest factory in America knows how it is done... 
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Hustle is the word. Turn Americans loose to com- 


a 
a 


pete and they roll up production totals that stagger 
the world. The steel business is an example. Com- 
petition has made it big and strong and husky... 
handy to have around right now, because it can 
outproduce Russia and her satellites 3 to 1. 


COMPARISON OF STEEL CAPAC 
U.S. hae OO Oe a 2 2 a a ee 


100,000,000 NET TONS 


Iron Curtain countries 
33,000,000 NET TONS 





AMERICA’S STFFEL inpbustTry 
Grustet J dud flim of Fras Mon 


More than 200 companies make up the free 
and independent steel industry of America. 
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THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Organized Planning 
Develops Classified 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


“How can we organize and de- 
velop a good representative Classi- 
fied Section?” 

So many _ non- metropolitan 
newspapers have asked this gener- 
al question by mail, the writer is 
going to attempt a public reply 
with a few definite reserved reser- 
vations. 

First, the question could be 
asked of 10 different CAMs and 
possibly 10 variations would be 
returned. Second, each city, or 
each newspaper has different prob- 
lems or situations to overcome. 
Third, the amount of promotional 
money or manpower available 
governs the extent of energetic 
building of Classified. 

Therefore, the following sugges- 
tions or plan of procedure must 
be generously weighed for an ag- 
gressive attempt to develop. 

Every newspaper which hopes 
to have even fair Classified vol- 
ume needs at least one person re- 
sponsible for selling and servicing 
Want Ads. He should be relieved 
entirely of billing and collecting. 
He cannot do a good job of sell- 
ing, if he must constantly tackle 
the collecting. The passing on 
credit, actual billing and follow- 
up collection is the responsibility 
of another department and their 
word is final. 

* * 

SO WE'LL CALL our one man the 
Classified Manager. He must be 
sold on Classified as a productive 
medium for both the private in- 
dividual and the commercial. He 
definitely needs education from 
other newspapers. A personal visit 
will reveal a welcome helping hand 
from other CAMs. He will learn 
of the true value of Want Ads to 
both the reader and his newspaper. 
He will be shown the complete 
operation of a Classified Depart- 
ment for smooth and economical 
daily performance. He should have 
the benefit of contacts through 
ANCAM. Subscribe to a Classi- 
fied Service. 

At this point, he needs your full 
support probably in’ manpower, 
definitely in financial backing. Clas- 
sified takes time and money to 
develop, but once you get it, it 
pays off, not only in regular in- 
come, but in public acceptance of 
your paper for the additional serv- 
ice rendered. 

* * ok 

A SIMPLE rate card is a most 
valuable asset. Avoid a list of 
rates for different Classifications. 
Hold down the restrictions re- 
quired to earn a lower rate. Once 
you have established the rate 
schedule, hand it around to a few 
outsiders. See if they can quickly 
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determine the rate or the cost of 
different style ads. If they can 
then you have a working tool that 
will eliminate a roadblock. The 
same holds true for space con- 
tracts. Have legal protection, but 
with simple clearly understood 
wording. 

Establish a list of classifications 
to meet the popular demand of 
advertisers that are to their best 
interest. They should total from 
50 to 70 in number. Do noi start 
a new classification for a single 
advertiser. The more headings the 
more free space you are giving 
away. Some CAMs believe “the 
more heeadings, the greater at- 
traction”, but generally speaking 
the opposite is true. 

ok * * 

YOUR AD ORDER blanks should 
contain spaces to include full in- 
formation to: the composing 
room; the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment and the Classified Depart- 
ment. Some have single form, du- 
plicate, triplicate and a few as 
many as five copies depending on 
direct billing or clerical records. 

The most common is the du- 
plicate ad form. They can be pur- 
chased with “pull-out” carbon al- 
ready enclosed. The duplicate is 
strictly for credit, billing and col- 
lection records. The original, ap- 
proved for credit, travels to com- 
posing, later returns to Classified. 
From it sales records are taken 
for individual efforts. You can 
tell the work of any one person, 
number of ads by mail, number 
taken at front counter. 

Tearsheets are marked with col- 
or pencil to show the expiring ads, 
those carried over for the next 
day, those appearing on split-time 
days. Composing makeup uses this 
“marked paper” to determine ads 
to be lifted. The dates on the 
marked paper come from the orig- 
inal order. Then these orders are 
filed by expiration date. On such 
date, they return to the solicitor 
for call. 

So much for the mechanics of 
the Classified operation. 

* * * 


LET’s GET into the personnel 
the number determined by the size 
of section or the trading area 
available for frequent solicitation. 
Here is one of the most common 
faults. We try to “skimp or get 
by” with the least possible number 
believing we are saving on ex- 
pense. We lose sight of the poten- 
tial prospects in the field and ig- 
nore the solicitation possibilities 
which at the very least means pro- 
motional building and reminding 
the public of your Classified serv- 
ice. People never give much 





thought to using Want Ads until 
an emergency arises. Constant re- 
minder gradually convinces the 
productive value. 

Let us suppose you have a “one 
man department”. How can he 
handle front counter, mail, incom- 
ing phone calls, mark the paper, 
file the copy, accept cancellations, 
corrections and answer public in- 
formation questions? What time 
is left for soliciting untapped 
sources? Haven't you increased the 
possibilities for costly errors in the 
operation by a one-man responsi- 
bility? 

Along comes sickness, vacations, 
sudden resigning to take another 
position. Let’s assume you can 
hire a new face tomorrow. You 
cannot be sure the person is ca- 
pable. There is a lot of teaching 
and training to be done if you 
are going to give proper service. 
That extra person fills in the gap 
in emergencies, to say nothing of 
the plus business attracted through 
normal times. 

So your CAM needs assistance. 
As to the number, leave it up to 
him. After all he accepts the re- 
sponsibility of a profitable depart- 
ment. 

1 * Bd 

LET’s JUMP to a department 
containing at least five telephone 
adtakers or solicitors. Here you 
need a phone room _ supervisor. 
The CAM alone cannot possibly 
direct street staff, phone room, 
front counter and clerical and still 
get out to meet his commercial 
accounts. In selling you need di- 
rect supervision and guidance all 
of the time if it is to be effective. 
It is purely a case of the CAM 
not being in two places at one 
time. 

This staff we have been talking 
about, whether it be 2 or 52, must 
be trained. They must appreciate 
the medium, understand the inter- 
office operation and be able to 
talk intelligently. Their own voice 
must ring with a combination of 
enthusiasm and sincerity, lending 
helpful advice on wording ads that 
click. They must represent your 
newspaper with courtesy. All of 
this takes training time. At least 
two weeks, in some cases three. 

Now, we have the personnel 
with their working tools, the office 
operation and the newspaper to 
distribute our Want Ad messages. 
How do we go after the business? 

* ok * 

Mr. PUBLISHER—step up front 
and center. Your support is need- 
ed now in the form of promotional 
space. How in the world are we 
going to sell the prospects on ad- 
vertising if we don’t use our own 
medium ourselves? We have to 
talk about ourselves because no- 
body else will do it for us. We 
have a lot to brag about, so let's 
start talking. 

How about a two inch front 
page box everyday? A Classified 
page box or streamer? Do you 
have some room on the comic 
page? We'll settle for a small 
three-column space on any news 
page! 





It will pay for itself in increased 
Classified business — IF — yes, if 
the space is used to the best ad- 
vantage. Let’s skip general state- 
ments and be more specific. Let’s 
tell the readers what you are doing 
every day for other readers. Testi- 
monials! Bonafide facts of how 
you are offering a service and who 
is sharing in the results. 

Do your readers really know 
the Classified phone number? Do 
they know your office hours? Do 
they know the deadline? You 
would be amazed at the number 
who do not know they can place 
an ad by phone and be billed. Are 
we keeping this information a se- 
cret and wonder why we are not 
getting voluntary calls? How many 
people have you heard say, “I 
hate to write letters’? Why not a 
small 2-column ad blank in the 
section for them to fill in, clip and 
mail in? 

* * x 

EVERY HOME and every business 
is a lead for Classified. They can 
be divided by territory, by classifi- 
cation, or simply split up even- 
ingly among staff members. Near- 
by weekly or daily newspapers, 
and the front and back of the 
phone book provide solicitation 
leads. Always save ad copy from 
3 to 6 months back for re-solicita- 
tion. These advertisers know the 
value of Classified from actual test. 
Whenever possible follow-up your 
direct mail with a personal call. 

It takes the combination of 
street selling, phone selling, r.o.p. 
promotion and direct mail to de- 
velop Classified. All is wasted un- 
less it is backed with thought and 
planning. It takes a good staff with 
well written promotion. 

* 


Checker Board 

PAUL FITCHNER, CAM, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times recently re- 
leased an unusual real estate fea- 
ture. Occupying nearly a full page, 
the display space was divided into 
checker board 2-inch single col- 
umn spaces. Every other block was 
an individual real estate ad. The 
“white space” block was part of 
the cost to each advertiser. It was 
effective in appearance and easy 
to read. 


Burt James Elected 
By Nebraska APers 


NorFo_k, Neb.—Burt James, 
managing editor of the Hastings 
Tribune, was elected chairman of 
the Nebraska Members of the As- 
sociated Press last week. 

The AP members voted to 
award a trophy to the top team in 
its high school football ratings 
again this year. The list is made 
up of teams by ballot by members. 
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Millionth Ad of Year 


PHILADELPHIA—Joseph H. Hop- 
kins, classified advertising manag- 
er, Philadelphia Inquirer, con- 
gratulated Mrs. John Van Kirk 
Richards and gave her a television 
set when she placed the millionth 
classified ad of the year in the 
paper. 
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MR. EDITOR: 


If you want to refer to our product, of course 
it is correct to say “‘SCOTCH”’ brand masking 
tape or “SCOTCH” brand cellophane tape. But 


if you’re not concerned with who made it, 
just say masking tape or cellophane tape, 
and leave out our registered trade-mark 
“scoTcn”’. Thanks a lot. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Meaty Retail Ad Book 
And 200 SEP Cartoons 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism. Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


EFFECTIVE RETAIL ADVERTIS- 
ING by Irving Settel. New_York: 
Fairchild Publications, Inc. 216 pp 
o4./35. 

Most PEOPLE buy newspapers 
to read news, comment—and en- 
tertainment. They resent retail 
copy that’s only fair to middling, 
warns Irving Settel. Resent it be- 
cause it intrudes among news of 
war, sports, skullduggery, and hu- 
man interest. 

But readers like advertising and 
buy what it sells, he argues, when 
it’s adroitly newsy in its own right. 
When it’s pleasing to look at, easy 
to read, and specific with oppor- 
tunity the reader wants. 

So Mr. Settel wrote a handbook 
for retail advertisers. It is terse, 
definite and practical. Little space 
goes to theory. He gives seven 
ways to get readers, ways to save 
money on art, ways to brighten 
layout. 

First, however, Mr.  Settel 
wrote retail copy for 12 years. 
Plenty of people read it, for he 
climbed to the top advertising 
chair in a chain of retail stores. 

Take his case in the use of pic- 
tures. A store used a page in a 
newspaper to sell a new line. 
Good heads, good copy, no pic- 
tures, gave luring prices and per- 
suasive appeal. But the pull got 
far below anticipated volume. 

Then a copywriter for the news- 
paper urged runing the same copy 
in the same 14-point Caslon bold 
—with a picture of actual mer- 
chandise displayed in the retailer’s 
window. Results amazed the ad- 
vertiser and confirmed the paper's 
service department: “The entire 
stock of new items sold in a few 
days!” 

Illustrations should picture your 
own merchandise, we read. If 
stock mats represent items in your 
store, fine. They save money. But 
if they don’t, better pay an artist 
or photographer. It saves in the 
end. Use short, descriptive copy 
close to the picture, and use prices. 


For HEADLINE illustration, a per- 
son’s face looking at the reader 
gives testimonial flavor effectively. 
For art work, choose the special- 
ist in his field. [tf may cost more 
at the time but results will save 
money in the long run. 

_ Give an artist complete instruc- 
tions to avoid re-dos. And ask to 
see a rough first so you can see 
what you're getting. Anticipate art 
work in advance. Artists charge 
less for quantity work. Get art 
work and engravings back and file 
them. You may use them over and 
over, if you actually have the items 
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they illustrate in stock. 

Use short words, short sentenc- 
es, short paragraphs. A solid block 
of type, Mr. Settel warns, actually 
asks a reader to give it the cold 
shoulder. And make copy, picture, 
and appeal so simple that a child 
can understand them. Be sure 
words are pleasant and that your 
copy reads smoothly, swiftly. 
Readers never give your advertise- 
ment full attention, never reread 
it to understand the context. Avoid 
complicated punctuation. 

Some fairly simple ideas re- 
quire elaborating additions. “These 
articles are exclusive at Blanks” 
may need amplifying this way: 
“Cannot be purchased elsewhere in 
town.” And watch your competi- 
tors’ advertisement and window 
displays. If they outsell you, 
change your copy accordingly. 


HERE ARE excerpts from good 
retail copy cited from this meaty 
guidebook: 

“Been searching the town for a 
‘thingmabob’ that grinds fresh 
herbs? Eggbeaters that really beat, 
basters that baste? You'll find 
them along with gobs of other 
gadgets at... !” 

“Just what you need to make 
your housework a whole lot easier 
and a lot more fun.” 

And effective headlines: 

“How to save $10 on your next 
suit of clothes!” 

“New—an easy plan to buy-” 

“To men who dislike their 
work!” 

Mr. Settel explains four princi- 
pal kinds of retail advertising 
know-how: Analyzing layout and 
copy; checking on various media; 
integrating advertising elements in- 
to one effective promotional cam- 
paign, and a retail advertising dic- 
tionary and postal regulations for 
the retailer. 





SEP Buys Only 1% 
Of Cartoons Submitted 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
CARTOONS edited by John Bailey 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany 190 p $3 
Few cartoonists wait for an™ 


idea. Most of them send something 
in anyhow. Not unusually a cover- 
ing letter explains, “I never tried 
to draw anything before but I 
need extra money.” 

Consequently, reports John Bai- 
ley, cartoon editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, “we see 3000 sketch- 
es each week and buy about 30. 
Perhaps 50 more are worth con- 
sidering carefully.” 

Of course tastes differ, he con- 
cedes, in analyzing the wit of near- 
ly 200 Postoons ghouled from 


one man to hold his sides,” 


SEP’s morgue for this 8 by 10 
book. “A cartoon that will oy 
“2 
Bailey recalls gloomily, “will cause 
another to hold his head.” 

Nonetheless, Mr. Bailey’s taste 
in funny sketches and this review- 
er’s seem to be cut from at least 
the same carload of cloth. Only six 
of the pictures failed to explode 
as I read them, and I had the dick- 
ens of a time getting the book 
away from the staff long enough 
to review it. 

Here is a typical choice. It has 
what Aristotle, had he been at all 
funny, would have called “uni- 
versal empathy” for most of us. 
It shows you or me wavering, dis- 
hevelled, on the side of the bed 
just in time for the 7:13: 

“Oh happy, happy morningtide,” 
wails the caption, “I wonder what 
strange, new, wonderful experience 
awaits us today!” 

And the editor’s Introduction, 
hilarious enough in itself, provides 
also a revealing scrutiny of humor. 


Analytical System 
For Approval of Ads 


HOW TO TELL IF YOUR ADS 
WILL SELL. By Calvert Lindauest. 
Omaha, Neb.; The Helpful Press. 
97 pp. $5. 


BEFORE THE MAN in the gray- 
plaid suit reaches the receptionist 
in an advertising agency, she buzz- 
es the account executive and 
whispers: “Your account is com- 
ing in.” This awesome figure is the 
advertiser. Like a Roman emperor, 
he can at whim turn thumbs down 
on campaigns, layout, theme and 
copy which dozens of agency staff- 
ers have sweated over for weeks. 

His whims often seem unreason- 
able, even to himself. In this book, 
Calvert Lindquest presents an 
analytical system designed to sup- 
ply reasons why an ad should be 
approved or changed before it ap- 
pears in print. 

Mr. Lindquest does not insist, 
nor even suggest, that the adver- 
tiser spit on the conference table 
to impress the account executive. 
Instead, the advertiser simply 
matches the ad against the “sys- 
tem” rules. Or the a.e. may do it 
before the gray-plaid shows up. 
And the copywriter may anticipate 
the a.e. The publisher suggests that 
beginners in the advertising field 








SEE NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 


may adopt Mr. Lindquest’s system 
and that teachers could fit into a 
courses. - 

FoR ADMEN on _ newspaper, 
there is special material covering 
large and small display ads fx 
retailers as well as a couple of 
pages on classified. vy 

The author, an advertising and 
sales psychologist, provides four 
forms of rating of ads, with 2 
maximum of 100%. A top scor 
of 93% went to one of the 18 ad 
used as examples. Another aj 
rated 41%. 

Basically, the “profit-ad system’ 
is simple. “The rules can hk 
summed up,” the last chapter de. 


clared, “by saying that your aif 


works best when it does what a 
good salesman does; helps th 
prospect feel important, _ talks 
about the pleasant effect your 
product has on him, then shows 
him how the product produces 
that effect.” 
* * * 

To DO RIGHT by the text, the 
reader will have to spend a couple 
of evenings at home. The rating 
formulas require some memoriz- 
ing. 

No time? “If you're called on 
for snap judgment of an ad,” Mr. 
Lindquest says, “consider only its 
headlines. They should contain 
(a) satisfaction{s), (b) company 
and product, (c) the personal 
word ‘you.’” 

Altogether, the book is a spe- 
cialized contribution to the “for- 
mula” literature of advertising, 
valuable chiefly to those who don't 
know what makes printed advertis- 
ing click. And the experts? “Of a 
panel of 50 executives who 
checked the system before publica- 
tion,” says the publisher, “the 
majority reported favorably on it.” 

F, 
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On its 142-acre farm laboratory 

x —one of its 8 great research centers 
—Shell has developed completely 
new uses of oil molecules to make 
farming more productive. 


Food from thought 


Not long ago an underground pest called 
the nematode threatened Hawaii’s great 
pineapple crop. 

To meet this menace, Shell scientists 
developed from oil, a special nematode- 
killer called D-D*. A grave threat to a 
great industry was averted. 


Making oil more useful: 


Oil contributes in hundreds of ways to the 
nation’s economy, comfort, and protection. 
It produces more than half of America’s 
pow oF. 


The development of D-D is only one of 
thousands of examples which show how the 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


oil industry, through research, squeezes 
every ounce of usefulness out of our supply. 
And oil companies, to do this, work on 
three fronts: production, refining, distribu- 
tion. 
Joined to serve you best 


Production finds new oil fields, gets the 
most possible oil from existing wells. 
Refining gets more and better products 
from every gallon of “crude” petroleum. 
Distribution anticipates the users’ needs, and 
delivers the product where it is needed at 
the lowest possible cost. Co-ordinated dis- 
tribution is the essential link between the 
oil field and you. 


With production, refining, and distribu- 
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Shell Oil Company 


tion all joined “under one roof”— teamed to 
exchange ideas — Shell does its part to assure 
the most efficient flow of petroleum prod- 
ucts to you. 


To strengthen America: 


Since the end of World War II, our pri- 
vately managed oil companies have plowed 
back over 9 billion dollars into new plants 
and equipment. They have strengthened 
America by adding: 24°, to our known oil 
reserves, 27°. to our refinery capacity, 2) 
billion gallons a year to our motor and 
aviation gasoline. 


America’s oil companies outproduce the 
world —with the finest products at the low- 
est prices. 
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your share 


$598,342 


Products budget? 


Quite a large number of newspapers shared in this sizable 
budget. They got on the list because the leading sales and 
advertising executives of the company saw eye to eye with 
their agency on the pulling power of these papers. Your 
paper gets a thumbs-up if these men know enough about 
it to justify its choice. * They read Epitor & PUBLISHER 
. .. like most big purchasers of newspaper space . . . to get 
newspaper news hot off the griddle. Certainly, you must 
have fresh vital information they need. 


Are you running a full schedule in E & P? 


* This includes ten people in the Advertising and Sales Departments who have some 
contact or interest in the newspaper field. 
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Big People ... Big Newspaper Advertisers 
... Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read EpiTtoR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





‘They Were Very Gentle,’ 


Lady Says of Fotogs 


By James L. Collings 


SOMEDAYS you just can’t make 
your shutter click, as the boys in 
the business will say. On a split- 
second job you're off a second 
and a half. You’re waiting at one 
door and the guy goes out the 
other. The boss wants a few of 
himself and you forget to pull 
the slide. 

It was like that in Manhattan 
this week. 

There were several promising 
stories that fizzled deader’n a 
Fourth of July firecracker. These 
stories didn’t even have enough 
sputter in ’em to give off a spark 
of a tale. 

So how about a few impres- 
sions, huh, and next week we'll 
tell you about that extraordinary, 
that marvelous, that super-superb 
new camera that hasn’t been in- 
vented yet and possibly never will 
be—the Wonderboy. It requires 
no film, no bulbs and it writes 
your captions for you. In fact, 
it will work by remote control 
from your favorite hangout; say: 
“One more, please,” and explain 
to the desk why you missed out 
on a shot. 

Don’t miss next week’s install- 
ment! 

Meanwhile, let’s go down to St. 
Vincent’s hospital in this city for 
the first impression. 

A visitor there was paying one 
third of what should have been 
one-half of his bill when he no- 
ticed four guys—Dan McElleney 
of the New York Daily Mirror, 
Len Morgan of the New York 
Journal-American, Barney Stein of 
the New: York Post and Albert 
Pucci of the New York Daily 
News—good cameramen all. 

What’s up? the visitor asked. 

Al Pucci answered. 

“Some woman beat up_ her 
daughter. Kid’s only four years 
old,” he said. (Note to those who 
think cameramen have calloused 
hearts: The public relations gal 
who took them to the little girl’s 
bedside said the photographers 
were shocked and found it hard 
to believe any mother could be 
so vicious. “They were very gentle 
with her,” she said.) 

Miss Valerie Hrebicek, the p.r. 
lady, took the names of the four 
photographers, thanked them, and 
they left. 

It was explained to her that 
perhaps other cameramen around 
the country would like to hear 
how this particular hospital han- 
dled photographers. 


“I’ve been here only a_ year.” 
she replied, “but Ill be glad to 
give you any information you 
want. - 


“In the case of this girl. I first 
checked for the photographers to 


fe 


find out where she was. Then I 
got in touch with the person in 
charge of the hall. Since Norma, 
the patient, was a minor I had 
to have the consent of one of 
the parents for a picture. 

“The mother was in jail. I told 
the photographers the situation 
and they went to the father’s fur- 
nished room, brought him back 
to the hospital and he signed the 
release. 

“After that, it was merely a 
matter of taking the photograprers 
to the girl’s bed where they made 
their pictures. They posed her 
with several toys and when they 
were all through she said, ‘Thank 


you, men’ just as cute as you 
please.” 

“All this was standard pro- 
cedure. 


“Speaking in general, photogra- 
phers are admitted on every legit- 
imate news story providing we 
get a release from the patients in- 
volved.” 

What about a shooting or knif- 
ing case admitted to emergency 
where there is not time to get the 


release or where the patient is 
unconscious? 
Miss Hrebicek checked with a 


Nun on this and learned that on 
the outside of the hospital—say at 
the door where the ambulance 
pulls up—there is no control ex- 
ercised by the hospital. On the in- 
side, however, nothing can be done 
without that release. 

There are several hospitals in 
New York that make it tough on 
photographers, but most have a 
reputation for cooperation with 
the press. 

“Our photo bans,” Miss Hrebi- 
cek said, “are based on decency 
and good taste. We don’t go for 
anything gruesome or for pictures 
of unclothed patients. Other than 
that, we'll cooperate to the full- 
est extent. We like the press and 
want to get along with it. 

‘After all,” she smiled, there are 
times when we want good pub- 
licity. You know, on _ building 
programs, Christmas parties and 
so on.” 





Lasting Impression 

Last week, E&P ran a stick on 
‘Life’s Picture History of World 
War II.” (Oct. 14, page 105.) In 
the event you missed it, the story 
mentioned salient statistics and 
personalities — how many editors 
worked on the book, how many 
pictures (500,000) were combed 
for it, and where the pictures 
came from. 

This note on the book, if you 
please, will take up where the 
news item left off. First, mention 
must be made of what a terrific 








Recalled to the Army as a Signal 
Corps captain, George A. Shivers, 
left, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 
photographer, receives a watch 
from Robert Hess, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, on behalf of Philadelphia 
Press Photographers Association, 
which George heads. 


job the Life crew did. If you have 
the imagination, you can look at 
the hundreds of pictures and 
make them come to life. The 
flames burn you, the smells sicken 
you, the chatter of small-arms fire 
makes you duck. 

But above all, in studying the 
Picture History you ‘remember 
that ever so many of its pictures 
were made by cameramen work- 
ing for large dailies and the wire 
services, and by those who left 
their papers to enter the services 
as combat photographers. 

This book is a testimonial to 
their courage and craftsmanship. 
Final Impression 

When Gene Herrick, Associated 
Press photographer in Korea, went 
aboard the battleship Missouri, he 
was warned he might have to 
double as a reporter. 

Well, says the AP, he did a 
good job of doubling: He covered 
the shelling of the North Korean 
port of Chongjin. 


“Mr. Herrick’s story of the 
bombardment.” said an AP 
spokesman, “was the only direct 


copy from the fleet seen in New 
York pm’s on that day.” 

This wasn’t the first time Mr. 
Herrick doubled as a reporter. On 
Sept. 23, he gave an eyewitness 
report of the mistaken strafing of 
British troops by American planes. 

Mr. Herrick at 24 has a back- 
ground of press photography in 
both Indianapolis and Memphis. 
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J. W. Thompson Leads 


In Billings in Papers 

Top ad agency in newspaper 
billings in 1949 was J. Walter 
Thompson Co., with a total of 
$24,526,731 spent on space in dai- 
lies according to Media Research, 
Inc.. based on Bureau of Adver- 
tising figures. 

The 10 leading agencies and 
1949 newspaper billings were: 
J. Walter Thompson .$24,526,731 
Young & Rubicam ... 17,267,723 
BBD&O 15,626,766 
Foote, Cone & Belding 12,591,092 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 12,246,994 
Wm. Esty Co. . 11,711,465 
Benton & Bowles .... 10,864,616 
McCann-Erickson 10,258,478 
Kudner Agency 8,997,447 
Biow Co. 8,731,424 





Louisville Staff 
Gets $3.50 Rise, 
C-of-L Bonus 


LouIsvILLE, Ky.—A $3.50 cost- 
of-living raise for employes of the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville Times, 
station WHAS, and Standard Gra- 
vure Corp. went into effect Oct. 
3. 

Besides the $3.50 raise, em- 
ployes will get a cent an hour 
more for each point the Bureau 
of Labor’s cost-of-living index 
rises, but not to exceed 15 cents 
an hour. This bonus will be based 
on the 40-hour week, and will 
start in February. 

The cent-an-hour bonus will be 
paid for each full point rise in 
the index over the figure of 175, 
but not over 190, based on the 
published figures of the index as 
of December 15. 

Lisle Baker, Jr., vicepresident 
and general manager, said all em- 
ployes except department heads 
and those under union contract 
will get the $3.50 raise. 

The three corporations employ 
1,650 persons. About two thirds 
of them are under union con- 
tract. The raise offer was made to 
the unions, but because of con- 
tract provisions they must vote 
individually on the proposal. Mr. 
Baker said salaries will be ad- 
justed individually for department 
heads. 

Mr. Baker said the raise was 
given after discussions by Barry 
Bingham, president of the corpor- 
ations, Mark Ethridge, publisher, 
and himself. 

“Because of the economic con- 
ditions now prevailing and the 
uncertainty of the future, the 
management of these companies 
feels that some measure of pro- 
tection should be afforded its em- 
ployes,” Mr. Baker said. 

o 


Harry Guy Named 
As Ad Director 


Dattas, Tex.—Harry D. Guy, 
for many years national advertis- 
ing manager of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News has been appointed to 
the newly created position of ad- 
vertising director. He will super- 
vise the sales staffs of the retail 
and national advertising depart- 
ments. 

Other changes announced by E. 
M. (Ted) Dealey, publisher, in- 
clude: 

Leland H. Renfro succeeds Mr. 
Guy as national advertising man- 
ager. 

Don C. Anderson becomes re- 
tail advertising manager, succeed- 
ing David W. Smith. Mr. Smith, 
who recently returned to work fol- 
lowing a severe illness, will serve 
as acting research manager. 

Smith Reed has been advanced 
to assistant retail advertising man- 


ager. 


Mr. Guy has been with the 
News since 1915, and Mr. Renfro 
since 1919. 
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FOR EVERY ASSIGNMENT... 
BLACK-and-WHITE OR COLOR 


Choose Kodak Ektar Lenses 





















Kodak Ektar Lenses are skillfully designed, and manu- 
factured with the utmost precision. This enables them 
to do the most exacting work. The images they pro- 
duce are sharp and crisp. 

The various color images are of equal size because 
special attention has been given to color. Moreover, 
the color images are all focused on the same plane; 
hence, no color fringing can occur. This is especially 
important in color photography and produces increased 
sharpness in black-and-white pictures. Your Kodak 


dealer will be glad to help you in your selections. 





KODAK EKTAR LENSES 



















Recommended Focal Length and Available in Barrel Diameter 
Film Size Maximum f-value Barrel Shutter for Lens Attachments 
3, x4, 127mm. (5 in.) £/4.7 No Kodak Flash Supermatic 1¥ in. 

T, B, 1-1/400 sec. Ser. VI 
& 2g 152mm. (6 in.) £/4.5 No Kodak Flash Supermatic 1% in. 
T, B, 1-1/200 sec. Ser. Vil 























KODAK WIDE FIELD EKTAR LENSES //6.3 








Diameter of Circle of 




















Focal Length Recommended Film Size Good Definition Size of 
(in inches) Shutter Filter 
Milli- . ‘ Object at Infinity Required 
meters Inches Without Swings At #/6.3 At #/32 
Kodak Flash Supermatic 
80 | 3% 3 x 4M% 4 556 | T.B, 1-1/400 sec. Ser. VI 
100 3'5/i¢ a x5 é 65% Kodak Flash Supermatic | Ser. vil 



























T, B, 1-1/400 sec. 









EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 
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Cassidy Comic Hops 
Over to King Features 


By Jane McMaster 


“HOPALONG CassiDy,” the daily 
and Sunday comic starring Hol- 
lywood cowboy, Bill Boyd, is 
switching over to KING FEATURES 
after the first of the year. 

Negotiations for the past few 
months have _ resulted in a 
long-term King contract to take 
effect Jan. 3, it was learned. Mr. 
Boyd’s contract with Los ANGELES 
MIRROR ENTERPRISES SYNDICATE 
which launched the comic the first 
of this year, was of one year’s 
duration. 

The strip will continue to run 
in the New York News, which for 
the second time in its history, 
went outside its own syndicate to 
buy a comic. (E&P, Dec. 3, 1949, 
p. 40.) 

King indicated that except for 
New York, the strip would run in 
all Hearst newspapers. Several 
already have the comic. 

The feature might be consid- 
ered in the “sleeper” class—it was 
turned down by at least one estab- 
lished New York syndicate before 
the new Los Angeles Mirror syn- 
dicate took it. Drawn by young 
Dan Spiegle, it quickly caught on 
—the public response doubtless 
heightened by Mr. Boyd’s per- 
sonal appearances, his TV success 
and the large sale of Hopalong 
novelties. 

Robert Stabler of William 
Boyd Enterprises said in Los An- 
geles that the switch to KING was 
due to price and promotional ad- 
vantages under the new five-year 
contract, with options. He praised 
MIRROR ENTERPRISES SYNDICATE 
for their commendable first-year 
pioneering job, and added that 
relations with that syndicate are 
most cordial. 

Manager Rex Barley of MirRRoR 
ENTERPRISES SYNDICATE said he 
was unwilling to meet Mr. Boyd’s 
renewal demands and that his 
counter-proposal was rejected. 

Production of the strip by Hop- 
along Cassidy, Inc., will continue 
with no important changes in for- 
mat contemplated. First KING re- 
lease will be Jan. 4. 


‘A Christmas Carol’ 
Becomes NEA Strip 

SYNDICATES have Christmas 
shopping under way, according to 
an announcement from NEA Ser- 
vicE. NEA will offer Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol,” adapted to 
strip form and _ illustrated by 
Staff Artist Walter Scott. 

The 30 releases start Monday, 
Nov. 20, end Saturday, Dec. 23. 


‘Stag Lines’, Daily 


Puzzle HT Items 
“StaG Lines,” Bert Bacharach’s 


46 


column for men in This Week 
magazine, was syndicated by the 
New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE re- 
cently. And with good results, ac- 
cording to officials, who attributed 
the acceptance to Mr. Bacharach’s 
interspersing fashion chat with 
other items. 

The author, who is men’s fash- 
ion editor of Collier’s magazine, 
supplies information on shopping 
items mentioned, on request. 

“Pixie Puzzle Adventures,” NEw 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 
Sunday page by Matt Curzon, will 
become a two-column daily panel 
Jan. 15. The audience is children 
nine to 11. 


Furniture Patterns 
Stress Savings 

“WERE tired of sitting on boxes 
at home,” school children in a 
poor section of Georgia told Dr. 
William V. Vitarelli, resident ar- 
tist of the University of Georgia 
10 years ago. “Let’s make some- 
thing soft.” 

So Dr. Vitarelli, whose job was 
to work with schools in an ef- 
fort to improve family economic 
conditions (the average income 
was around $300 a year), asked 
for materials brought from home. 
The material included old _har- 
nesses—which he converted into 
comfortable chair seats. 

Dr. Vitarelli also found simple, 
sturdy beds could be made out of 
cheap lumber for $1.00 with 50c 
of this amount for the necessary 
hardware. (Mattresses were an ad- 
ditional item—but school children 
made them out of home-grown 
cotton.) 

The educator also demonstrat- 
ed how to make paint —out of 
Georgia clay, and water and glue. 
And how to make a stool for 50c 
—a chair, for 75c. 

Alternates with Grabe 
The 


the Georgia school children 
make will turn up in SPADEA 
SYNDICATE’S weekly furniture pat- 
terns shortly. Dr. Vitarelli’s pat- 
terns will alternate with those of 
Modern Designer Klaus Grabe, 
which have run up a list of 20 
papers since their start last Jan- 
uary. Spadea’s 75c_ furniture 
patterns (which generally are used 
in the woman’s section but 
carried by one paper in the hobby 
section) in some cases 
American Designers’ 
terns ($1.00), says 
James V. Spadea. 
Toy patterns — wagons, 


Dress 


Christmas Dr. 


season. 


basic design of the bed | 
and certain other pieces of furni- | 
ture created by Dr. Vitarelli for | 
to | 


are | 


outpull | 
Pat- | 
President | 


carts, | 
etc.—will be offered in the pre- | 
Vitarelli | 


is president of Bucks County 
(Pa.) Industries, manufacturer of 
furniture and toys. 


Mirror Enterprises 
Offers Beauty Feature 

“HoLLywoop Beauty,” by Ly- 
dia Lane, Charm and Beauty edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times since 
1935, will be offered by Mirror 
ENTERPRISES SYNDICATE, Los An- 
geles, Nov. 13. 

The feature consists of two 
weekday articles and one for the 
weekend, discussing beauty aids of 
the stars. It has long appeared in 
the Times. 


News and Notes 


UNITED FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Columnist Frederick *C. Othman 
columned about a personal visit 
with Ingrid Bergman and Ro- 
berto Rossellini in Rome at the 
time of the news-making cocktail 
parties. 

Humorist Henry Morgan is writ- 
ing a column for the New York 
Post's Week-End Magazine. 

NEA SERVICE is saying a figura- 
tive “We told you so” about Rus- 
sia’s recent more conciliatory at- 
titude in the U.N. It cites a Sept. 
12 headline on a Leon Dennen dis- 
patch from Paris: “Moscow May 
Cool ‘Hot War’ to Gain Breather 
in the West.” 

Keith Spaulding left his post as 
promotion manager of the NEw 
YorK HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 
to open a West Coast office of the 
syndicate in San Francisco. Robert 
D. Sloane, former reporter for the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times succeeds 
him as promotion manager. 

The Dallas (Texas) Times-Her- 
ald has added Peerless’ new Carol 
Curtiss Needlework Service — the 
first time any Dallas newspaper 
has carried a pattern service, ac- 
cording to GENERAL FEATURES 
Corp. 


10 Germans Study 
At Missouri J-School 


CotumBiA, Mo. — Insight in 
the operations of a free press 
being provided for 10 Germ 
journalists at the University 
Missouri School of Journalism, 

The students were selected 
the occupation authorities for 
semesters of training here spo 
sored by the State Department. 

Plans have been made to ta 
the group on inspection tours 
metropolitan newspapers in 
cago and St. Louis during ¢ 
Christmas and Easter holidays, 

This group is under the guidang 
of H. E. Coffey, assistant profe 
sor of journalism at Missouri. 

Of the eight men and two wom 
en, all except a Warburg Univer 
sity student are working newspape 
people. Five of them are editor 
three are reporters and one is 
political commentator on the 
dio. Before they left German 
each of them was promised hig 
job back when he returns, Prow 
fessor Coffey said. 


Students Run Paper 


Forest Grove, Ore.—As an ¢ 
periment, the journalism depa 
ment of Pacific University h 
established itself as the staff of th 
weekly newspaper of an incorpor 
ated city, in addition to its regular 
university publications. The sti 
dents have moved in on the tov 
of Cornelius, three miles west ¢ 
the campus, and have taken ove 
the management of the Cornelia 
which was founded by merchants, 


4 New Inlanders 


The Inland Daily Press Associ 
tion has elected to membership 
the Alliance (Neb.) Times-Hera 
Pocatello (Ida.) Idaho State Jouwi 
nal; Atlantic (la.) News-Telegrap 
and Lewiston (Mont.) News. 
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in the niek... 


Dick Tracy is the nation’s most successful sleuth.. 
sure, a straight shooter with a gag or a gat...hits bull’s 
eyes in reader popularity polls...rated top 


. swift, 


comic on scores of newspapers. 


Chester Gould 
zives Dick Tracy a supporting cast of 
sparkle Plenty, B. O., Gravel Certie, 
slowtop, Flintheart, and other exciting 


Syndicate 


haracters, which hold the tremendous 

wudience, enlist new readers. Dick Tracy 
is a prized franchise. For open territory, proofs, 
and prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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“SADIE HAWKINS DAY 
¢e Saturday, Nov. 18th! 


t 






Every year about this time, our 
mail bags begin to bulge with let- 


ters requesting information on 


SADIE HAWKINS DAY! 


If you’re not already in on the fun, 
HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


x 


LiL ABNER APPEARS 
Daily and/or Sunday in over 


550 Newspapers! 


lf Lil Abner 
Appears in 
Your Paper 

A Complete 
Promotion 
Brochure on 
Sadie Hawkins 
Day Is in the 
Mail To You! 





UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE @ 220 E. 42nd St., @ New York 17,N_Y. 


NEWSPAPER LAW 





News Correspondent 
Held Not Legal Agent 


By Albert Woodruff Gray, 
Member of The Bar, Supreme Court of The United States 


THE SUMMONS in a libel suit 
against the publisher of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
was served on a reporter, a college 
student at Jackson. 

He received 14 cents an inch for 
so much of his copy as was pub- 
lished with a refund of taxicab and 
telephone expenses and a guaran- 
tee of $100 a month. 

The newspaper was under no 
obligation to accept his copy and 
he was prohibited from perform- 
ing any services whatever for the 
paper other than those incidental 
to his work as a local correspond- 
ent. He had no authority to make 
any employment contracts, noth- 
ing to do with the editorial or news 
policy of the publication and was 
expressly forbidden to sell either 
advertising or the papers them- 
selves. 

Independent Contractor 

The rent and telephone of the 
office he used at Jackson was paid 
by the Commercial Appeal. On the 
office door was the sign, “The 
Commercial Appeal—The South’s 
Greatest Newspaper” and a small- 
er sign, “Malcolm Law, Jackson 
Tennessee Bureau.” No social se- 
curity or withholding tax was paid 
for his account by the newspaper. 

The plaintiff in the action insist- 
ed this correspondent was a legal 
agent of the publisher within the 
meaning of the statute of that 
State. 

Sustaining the dismissal of the 
action by the lower court, the Ten- 
essee Court of Appeals said this 
correspondent was not an agent of 
the publisher but an independent 
contractor since the newspaper 
exercised no control whatever over 
the methods or means by which 
the results were produced. 

* * & 





THE DECISIONS of two similar 
cases were cited here as authorities 
for this determination. One oc- 
curred several years before in 
Washington, D. C. when an ap- 
plication was made to dismiss an 
action brought in the District of 
Columbia against the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer, in which the sum- 
mons had also been served on a 


local correspondent of that pub- | 


lication. 


This man occupied two rooms | 


in the National Press Building. | 
The rent and office expenses were | 
paid by the Inquirer. The name of | 
the newspaper was on the door as | 


a tenant of the building. The cor- 
respondent on whom summons 
had been served was merely a 
news gatherer for his paper with 
no other duties or authority. 


The plaintiff referred, in support | 
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of his contention of legal service, 
to a suit against the Sun Printing 
& Publishing Association where 
service of process on an employe 
of that organization had been up- 
held. 

There, however, the man served 
with process was in charge of the 
Washington office of the newspa- 
per with several assistants. There 
news was gathered and forwarded 
to the Sun in New York for pub- 
lication. Also news bulletins were 
sold from this office to other news- 
papers and payments made to this 
office. 

Under those circumstances the 
District of Columbia court held 
that service on the person in 
charge of the office in that Dis- 
trict was a valid service on the 
company. 

* ae 

IN THE ACTION against the In- 
quirer, however, the mere collec- 
tion of news material for use in 
that publication clsewhere was not 
doing business within the District 
within the meaning of the statute. 

To this the court added, “If the 
employment of a Washington cor- 
respondent, the announcement of 
his address and the payment of his 
office rent, subjects a non-resident 
newspaper corporation to legal 
process in Washington for matter 
appearing in its paper at home, it 
would bring in nearly every im- 
portant newspaper in the nation 
and many foreign publishing cor- 
porations.” 

* 


A FEW YEARS after this, the 
Same situation occurred in an ac- 
tion against the Chicago (Ill.) 
Tribune over the publication of an 
alleged libelous article. There the 
man served had charge of the 
Washington office and was assisted 
by three other reporters and two 
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telegraph operators. 

No contracts of any nature were 
made by the publisher in Washing- 
ton and no money received either 
for advertising or in the sale of 
newspapers. The paper, however, 
had a leased telegraph wire be- 
tween that city and Chicago. The 
attempt was made by the plaintiff 
to establish by the use of this di- 
rect wire that the Tribune was do- 
ing business in the District. 

There is no legal difference for 
the purposes of this case, said the 
court, between transmitting news 
over a telegraph wire and through 
the mails, nor is there any differ- 
ence between paying rental for a 
telegraph wire over which to send 
that news and the payment of 
postage to send it by mail. 

The Tribune Company was not 
doing business in the District of 
Columbia and could not be made 
subject to service of process in this 
manner. 

es 


Harriman to Keynote 
Herald Tribune Forum 
W. Averell Harriman, special as- 
sistant to the President, is sched- 
uled to deliver the keynote address 
for the 19th annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, beginning 


Monday night, Oct. 23, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The theme of the Forum is 


“Mobilizing America’s Strength for 
World Security.” Several person- 
ages from the newspaper business 
have been invited to participate in 
some of the discussions. They in- 
clude the Herald Tribune’s own 
Marguerite Higgins, who has been 
covering the Korean war; Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of the Des 
Moines (la.) Register & Tribune 
and president of Cowles Maga- 
zines, Inc.; and Al Capp, United 
Features Syndicate cartoonist. 
o 


Letter Writer Dies 

SHELBYVILLE, Ky.—Miss Fran- 
ces Rhea Franklin, 47, society edi- 
tor of the Shelby News, died Oct. 
7, after an illness of several weeks. 
During World War II, she wrote 
20 letters a week to her class of 
Sunday school boys who were in 
the armed forces. 
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162-Pg. Edition 
Marks Opening 
Of Waco Plant 


Waco, Tex.—A 162-page “New 
Building Edition” of the War 
Tribune-Herald Oct. 8 marked o&. 
cupancy by the Waco dailies 
group of their new plant. 

Although finishing touches ar 
still going on, the Waco News 
Tribune (morning) and War 
Times-Herald (afternoon), as wel 
as the Sunday Tribune-Herald 
moved into the building Sept. 23 

Press room, stereotyping and 
mailing room began operating in 
August, when the new 40-pag 
Goss tubular multi-color press wa 
put into service. 

Four special sections of the Sun. 
day paper told the story of the 
Waco dailies and their people. A 
cover biography of the first of th 
special sections was devoted to 
E. S. Fentress, chairman of the 
board of Newspapers, Inc., pub- 
lisher of the Waco group and 
also of dailies in Austin and Por 
Arthur, Tex. 

Other biographies dealt with 
Harlan M. Fentress, president of 
Newspapers, Inc., and designer 
of the new plant; Frank Baldwin, 
editor of the Waco newspapers for 
34 years; Sam D. Jones, general 
manager, a veteran of 36 year 
with the organization, and Pat 
Taggart, business and advertising 
director. 



































Urges Flag Display 
Giascow, Ky. — Editor Je 
Richardson of the Glasgow Times 
is conducting a one-man campaign 
to have Old Glory flown daily. 
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in the Editorial Rooms 


continued from page 36 





— 

DoroTHY HUNTER, formerly 
with the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News, has joined the society de- 
partment of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal. 

Miss’ Mary ELIZABETH JONES, 
formerly of the Edmonton (AI- 
berta) Bulletin, the Calgary (A\I- 
berta) Albertan and the Regina 
(Saskatchewan) Leader, has joined 
the staff of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Times as general assignment re- 

er. 

GEORGE PERRY, 
(Ala.) AP bureau staff member, 
and Mrs. Perry have announced 
the birth of a son. 

GorDON Gray, former reporter 


on the Hollywood (Calif.) Citizen- | 
News, has joined the public rela- | 


tions staff of the North American 
Aviation Co. He has been replaced 
by ANN HELMING from the drama 
department of the paper. 

BEN REBER, veteran newspaper- 
man and Columbus, Ga., advertis- 
ing and public relations man, has 
replaced Sct. Lewis F. MCAFEE 
as managing editor of the Bayonet, 
Fort Benning, Ga., newspaper 
published each Thursday by the 
Columbus Ledger - Enquirer. Mr. 
ReseR has worked with the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette and 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette and 
has served as chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau at Baltimore, 
Md. 

VINCENT O'KEEFE has rejoined 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times as 
sports department news editor. He 
first worked at the Times 20 years 
ago as a copyboy, gravitated to 
the sports desk and left three years 
ago for the Seattle Post-Intelli- 


gencer. He now is second in charge | 


to Sports Eptror EUGENE H. Rus- 
SELL. 

HERBERT A. CALKINS, veteran 
courthouse reporter for the Rec- 
ord Newspapers, Troy, N. Y., has 
taken over the legislative corre- 
spondence beat. LivinGston SS. 
JONES, reporter and feature writer, 
has been assigned to the court- 
house. 

Harry Cook has joined the 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News editorial 
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staff. Mr. Cook, who went to Tus- 
caloosa from a New Orleans news 
service, is a 1950 graduate of the 
University of Alabama journalism 
school, where he was editor of the 
university weekly, the Crimson- 
White, during his senior year, and 
correspondent for a Birmingham 
newspaper. 

PALMER CHASE, former state 
capitol reporter for the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News, has 
joined the general reporting staff 
of the San Diego (Calif.) Tribune. 


JAMEs E. Powers has joined the 
news staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader. A 1950 University 
of Richmond graduate, he has 
worked for the Elizabethan 
(Tenn.) Star. He fills the vacancy 
created when Larry GOULD, labor 
reporter, went on active duty in 
the Navy. MARTIN MILLSPAUGH 
has taken over the labor run. 

STEWART Doss, church editor 
of the Dallas (Tex.) News, and 
Mrs. Doss announce birth of a 
daughter, Mary SusSAN. 








Wedding Bells 


STANLEY EDMOND WAYMAN, a 
staff photographer of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, and Miss MARTHA 
ERMINIE ABBOTT, who holds a 
position in the public relations de- 
partment of Pan American Air- 
ways, in Tampa, Fla., recently. 

LAWRENCE CLAFLIN,' Boston 
(Mass.) American sports writer, 
and Miss Frances M. Faughnan, 
Sept. 23. 
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OF NEWSPAPER SPACE SALES 


Fifteen Budd salesmen operating 
from eight well-planted offices 


know how to get to the root of space 


sales—by direct contact, or through 


teamwork with publishers’ men on 


the scene. The result is coordinated 


action to fit every sales situation... 





one reason why Budd-represented 
newspapers secure a plus share of 
national advertising linage. 
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CIRCULATION 





Abey Suggests Ways 
To Meet High Costs 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS are fac- 
ing a period of higher costs, short- 
ages in supplies used and person- 
nel problems arising from men 
called into military service. On 
the “plus” side, new homes mean 
more subscriptions with added 
opportunity for increased revenue. 

That’s how Joseph A. Abey, 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle-Times, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association cir- 
culation committee summed up 
the situation at a recent PNPA 
meeting. He based his findings on 
a cross-section check with fellow 
circulators. 

Check Supplies 

“Be sure your trucks are in 
good condition,” said Mr. Abey. 
“Many of you can remember the 
difficulties we had during the last 
war, with our old running equip- 
ment. I feel that it is of utmost 
importance to immediately check 
on supplies used by the circula- 
tion departments and see that 
everything is in order, and where 
possible and practical to carry a 
few weeks extra supplies of ma- 
terial. 

“I don’t mean rush out 
try to hoard things. That won’t 
accomplish anything but more 
shortages. We used to carry six 
weeks supply of rope; we are now 
carrying two months supply.” 

Where personnel problems arise, 
Mr. Abey suggested that circu- 
lation managers give serious con- 
sideration to employing women as 
district managers. Many papers 
throughout the country employed 
women in that capacity during the 
last war, he pointed out, and had 
satisfactory results. 

Day-to-Day Economies 

From the standpoint of day-to- 
day economies, Mr. Abey urged 
that circulators make a careful 
check of their entire operations— 
from mileage paid district men to 
wholesale rates—in the interest of 
economy and added net income. 

He said that circulation men re- 
plying to his query offered many 
sound suggestions. 

Pay for Increase Only 


“Many papers found that the 
method of paying carriers for their 
orders was very costly because 
quite a few orders that were 
turned in by the carriers were 
moves from one section of the 
city to another. As a result the 
majority of papers are now pay- 
ing their carrier boys on an in- 
crease basis. This has resulted in 
a saving in the circulation pro- 
motion department. ~ 

“In checking truck routes, cir- 
culation managers brought out the 
fact that they were running routes 
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and 





into areas where they had little 
circulation. This is especially true 
at the far end of the routes. They 
found that the cost of the miles 
covered was excessive and by 
shortening the distance they man- 
aged to save considerable sums of 


money. 

“Returns are very often 
abused,” he said. “There are a 
great many papers in this area 


that don’t give any returns. Some 
papers, during the past year, have 
discontinued returns aud have 
been able to save considerable 
sums on the amount of newspaper 
used. 

“One paper has made a saving 
by installing a single wrap ma- 
chine, and also installing a twine 
tying machine, and discontinuing 
the use of wire. One man who is 
responsible for the circulation of 
about six papers said that they 
had been able to make a saving 
in their mailing room by employ- 
ing part time workers. 

Save on Twine 

“With higher wages in defense 
industry and the fact that many 
employes of the circulation de- 
partments will be called into the 
armed services, we can expect a 
turn-over in personnel. A good 
many circulation men are going 
to try to reorganize their circula- 
tion departments, and not replace 
those that leave, and in this way 
have some money. 

“The Post Office Department is 
supposed to supply facing slips 
for newspapers. Many postmasters 
object to supplying the facing 
slips because the cost of these 
slips is charged against the local 
post office. We saved about $500 
a year by getting our facing slips 
from the Post Office Department. 

“Give serious consideration to 
the size of twine that you use in 
your mailing room. Seventeen 
years ago we were using a 3 ply 
rope; at the present time we are 
using 1 ply medium. We secure 
three times the yardage for a cent. 
As a result we have saved many 
thousands of dollars in the pur- 
chase of twine. 

“A considerable saving can be 
made in the kraft that is used in 
the mailing room. You may pay 
a littke more a pound but the 
additional number of sheets that 
are received in the pound will 
more than offset the increased 
cost. 

Urges 30c Rate 

“I am interested in circulation 
revenue,” he continued. “All daily 
papers should sell for at least five 
cents per copy. Most of the papers 
in Pennsylvania are selling at 
that price, as far as single copy 


sale is concerned, but many pa- 
pers are selling at 23, 24 and 25 
cents a week, carrier delivery. 
Why not have the paper 30 cents 
a week straight, and let your 
circulation department receive 
this additional revenue? 

“Another source of increased 
revenue can be derived by making 
a thorough analysis of your whole- 
sale rates and in many cases I 
feel that you will find it possible 
to up these rates without increas- 
ing your retail price. During the 
thirties many papers throughout 
the country secured additional 
revenue by this method. There 
are papers that are paying 
bonuses, or giving carrier boys 
low rates on scattered routes. Why 
not charge high rates on preferred 
routes? By doing this you will be 
able to increase your income per 
copy. 

“The most abused part of a 
circulation rate structure is the 
lower mail rates. For some reason 
newspapers are afraid to charge 
an honest price for mail subscrip- 
tions. I think if more of you 
would study the costs of mail sub- 
scriptions that you would receive 
greater revenue from these sub- 


scriptions. 
“At the present time with the 
farmers receiving the greatest 


revenue that they have had in 
many years you are now at the 
proper tme to raise these mail 
rates to a rate equal to your car- 
rier home delivery rate.” 


Ouly $36 in Bad Debts 
F. A. Mmter, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune president and edi- 
tor, read with interest the com- 
ment by David N. Smith, Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Sun- Gazette that 
last year $170,000 was collected 
from city carriers with a loss of 
only $33 due to unpaid carrier 
accounts. (E&P, Sept. 30, p. 42). 
Mr. Miller states: “The Tribune’s 
circulation department handled 
$500,000 last year and had only 
$36 in bad debts.” 
a 


Publishers to Get 
John H. Finley Award 


Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid and 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger will re- 
ceive the 1950 John H. Finley 
Award for “significant services ren- 
dered to the City of New York” 
at the City College Alumni Asso- 
ciation’s 70th annual dinner Nov. 
4. 

In honoring the publishers, the 
Alumni Association cited the New 
York Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund and the New York Times 
Hundred Neediest Cases Cam- 
paign. 


e 

Highway Safety 
Winners Named 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Oil City 
Derrick and the Pittsburgh Press 
were judged winners for papers 
over 10,000 circulation in the an- 
nual Highway Safety Contest of 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 
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ANPA Mechanical 


Committee Named 
President Edwin S. Friendly of 
the American Newspaper Publish. 
ers Association announces appoint- 
ment of the ANPA Mechanical 


Committee. Chairman is Leslie J, 
News, § 


Griner, Detroit (Mich.) 
and other members are: 


John L. Blake, Scripps-Howard 





Newspapers; Leven T. Deputy, 
Dallas (Tex.) News; Edwin H, 
Evers, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe. 
Democrat; Harry Eybers, Salt § 
Lake City (Utah) Tribune-Tele. § 
gram; B. F. Garrity, Gannett 7 
Newspapers; W. E. Gibbons, Chi- 


cago (Ill.) Herald-American; Fred 
Gross, San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Also Shields Johnson, Roanoke 
(Va.) Times and World News; 
Stephen J. Lambert, Brooklyn 


(N. Y.) Eagle; F. Richard Lilly, f 


Miami (Fla.) Herald; Charles R. 
McGuire, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star and Tribune; Joseph E. Me. 
Mullen, Milwaukee (Wis.) Jour 
nal; John W. Park, Chicago (IIL) 
Tribune; J. D. Raridan, Brush- 
Moore Newspapers; W. Watson 
Southam, Southam Co., Canada; 
Reg Tranter, Boston (Mass.) Her- 
ald Traveler; and Earl R. Weis. 
kittel, Youngstown (O.) Vindica- 
tor. 
a 


Weekly Marks Visit 

Of English Mayor 
FALMOUTH, Mass.—The weekly 

Falmouth Enterprise devoted its 


entire issue Oct. 13 to welcoming | 


Councillor Albert V. Baker, mayor 
of Falmouth, Eng., who is visiting 
all Falmouths in the United States. 
The issue of the Enterprise con- 
tained articles on the history and 
development of Falmouth. 
a 


Carrier Saves Life 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Leland Bra- 
mer, a carrier for the Ame«eterdam 
(N. Y.) Evening Recorder, te 
ceive a Valor Award at the Fall 
meeting of the New York State 
Circulation Managers Association. 
Last September the 15-year-old 
carrier rescued a woman who had 
been overcome by coal gas fumes. 
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Boy Foundation 
Success Hailed 
On 4th Birthday 


SanTA Cruz, Calif—Members 
of the California Newspaperboy 
Foundation applied a four-dimen- 
sional yardstick to their activities 
here on the organization’s fourth 
birthday, and reported gratifying 
results. 

In policy, the organization has 
now concentrated on a_ specific 
course and is now on the right 
track, reported Harry Green, of 
John P. Scripps Newspapers, re- 
tiring president. 

Industry Needs It 

“I am more convinced than ever 
that the industry needs the Cali- 
fornia Newspaperboy Foundation 
as never before,” he told the an- 
nual membership meeting in a 
concise report. 

In services, for the first nine 
months of this year, CNF’s staff 
of three has participated in 70 
youth conferences, surveyed schol- 
arships in 1,007 schools and found 
newspaperboys are well above av- 
erage in their studies, contributed 
18,774 columns of space to the 
state’s dailies, printed 121,000 
pieces of literature, issued 13,488 
mailings, opened a direct mail ser- 
vice to 700 State leaders, issued 
59 certificates of merit and 1,079 
medals and awards, and performed 
various individual and group news- 
paper services C. Robert Payne, 
managing director, reported. 

“I feel we are getting a fine 
knowledge of boys and of boy op- 
erations,” Mr. Payne said. “What 
is more important, I feel we are 
giving important information on 
what you are doing for the boys.” 

Detailing the CNF actions in 
the last 12 months, he observed 
that “we have been instrumental 
in changing the philosophy of the 
youth leaders.” 

In membership, the CNF is on 
the upswing, Mr. Green reported. 
Don Williams, San Rafael Inde- 
pendent Journal, reported six new 
members and a half-dozen “prob- 
ables.” 

But it was in boys that the 
CNF membership found its par- 
ticular delight, a result of the 
presence of a seven-boy advisory 
council! and of seven award win- 
ners in statewide competitions. 


Wayne Hughes, first in the state 
in savings. 

Present for the presentation 
ceremonies also were parents and 
family members. Also receiving 
pins were the advisory council 
members, selected by judges from 
statewide newspaperboy scholastic 
and leadership nominations. 

“These representatives show that 
even we of the newspaper busi- 
ness do not fully appreciate what 
we have in our own institutions,” 
Mr. Green said as the qualifica- 
tions of the boys were summarized. 

That this appreciation may be 
extended, the CNF voted to have 
the advisory council present at 
the next California Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention. 
Assurance that a program spot 
would be included in the CNPA 
Family Night program was given 
by John B. Long, general mana- 
ger. 

J. Hart Clinton Elected 

J. Hart Clinton, San Mateo 
Times, was elected CNF presi- 
dent. First and second vicepresi- 
dents are Ralph Frankis, Berkeley 
Gazette and Robert M. Speidel, 
Visalia Times-Delta, with E. A. 
Fitzhugh, El Centro Imperial Vai- 
ley Press and Post, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Newly -elected directors are 
Charles Conroy, San Francisco 
Chronicle; Lowell Jessen, Turlock 
Journal, James A. Wood, Red- 
wood City Tribune; Fred Speers, 
Escondido Times-Advocate, Mr. 
Clinton and Mr. Fitzhugh. Re- 
elected directors are John J. 
Tuttle, North Hollywood Valley 
Times, Mr. Frankis and Mr. Spei- 
del. 

Holdover directors are Thor M. 
Smith, San Francisco Call-Bulle- 
tin; J. Cowell Davis, Whittier 
News; Ralph Kuhn, Santa Monica 
Outlook; Lon Hildebrand, Stock- 


ton Record; Robert M. Mount, 
Los Angeles Examiner; A. H. 


Stone, Oakland Tribune, and Mr. 
Green. 


National Ad Clinic 


A national advertising clinic will 
be conducted for Inland Daily 
Press Association members by 
Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Ill., Nov. 10-11. 





Awards to Boys 
The boys present to receive 
awards included Layton Ham- .. 
mond, Los Angeles Examiner,7 


whose savings helped provide an 
Operation for his widowed 
mother; and scholastic award win- 
ners Robert Matthews, 12, the 
Berteley Gazette; James Cline, 
Oakland Tribune, and Paul The- 
ae Eureka Humboldt Stand- 
ard, 

Also receiving CNF plaques, 
Wrist watches and pins for par- 
ents were two Los Angeles Her- 
ald & Express lads. They were 
Frank Morales, who saved a fel- 
low-newspaperboy from fire, and 
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How to get 
out the news when you 
can’t print a word! 


If fire, windstorm, explosion or riot should ruin 
your presses and close your regular offices, you'd 
go to most any length (and expense) to make your 
regular editions. 

You'd have to rent printing facilities, temporary 
offices and equipment, hire extra people, pay over- 
time, incur extra costs of transportation and com- 
munication ... all pyramiding the cost of doing 
business! 

That’s why it pays to prepare for disaster before 
it happens...with a plan for getting out the news 
and for meeting the extra expenses of carrying on. 


“A Catastrophe Plan for Publishers,” shows you 
how! Reprints of this widely read magazine article 
plus copies of Hartford’s Extra Expense Worksheet 
are free and available on request. Just mail coupon 
...or see your Hartford agent or insurance broker. 
In over 5000 communities you can locate your 
Hartford agent by calling Western Union by num- 
ber, asking for “Operator 25.” 











HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD & 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Please send free copies of “A Catastrophe Plan for 
Publishers” and Worksheets. 





Firm Name 





Address___ 


State 
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PROMOTION 





Quick Indoctrination 


Handled with Booklet 


By T. S. Irvin 


PERSONNEL problems are so fre- 
quently bucked into promotion de- 
partment problems that you will 
probably all be interested in a 
new “indoctrination” booklet Sid- 
ney Carpenter has put together for 
the Toronto (Ont.) Star. 

Sid’s immediate and particular 
problem is the quick indoctrina- 
tion of classified ad takers. The 
Star, as the cover of the booklet 
tells you, prints “more want ads 
than any other paper in Canada.” 
To handle these ads, it employs 
80 classified girls, “so naturally,” 
Sid notes, “there are many coming 
and going during each year.” 

Each new girl is handed a copy 
of this booklet—‘“a preview of 
your new job in the want ad de- 
partment”—before she is taken 
on a conducted tour of the Star’s 
plant. Thereafter, the booklet is 
her’s to study and refer to when 
necessary. 

The booklet tells each girl 
“What the Star does and how it 
does it.” This is, aptly enough, 
the booklet’s title. For conveni- 
ence, this 72-page booklet is print- 
ed in a 4 x 6 inch size, “suitable 
for popping into a girl’s purse or 
handbag” or pocket. It is also 
printed in a nice large. readable 
type. 

Gwaltney’s Poem 

But what makes this booklet 
worth your attention is what’s in 
it. It starts out with Harry Gwalt- 
ney’s famous inspirational prose 
poem, “I am the want ad.” Then 
it talks about the importance of 
the newspaper, and offers a brief 
history of the Star. It then defines 
a want ad and tells how to price 
them. 

Then it goes into a detailed and 
illustrated description of how the 
Star is put together, with empha- 
sis, of course, on the want ads. 
It proceeds then to tell the new 
employe the benefits of working 
for the Star, about vacations and 
holidays, about business conduct 
and courtesy, about keeping fit. 

It ends up with several pages 
devoted to “Newspaper Language,” 
a glossary of shop terms that make 
it easy for the newcomer to catch 
on fast. 

In Pleasant Tone 

Much of this material, as you 
can see, can be adapted to other 
employes than classified ad takers. 
And what is equally important and 
outstanding about this booklet is 
the tone in which the material is 
presented. It is pleasant and en- 
joyable reading, as well as infor- 
mative reading. It shonld certainly 
do, and effectively, the job Sid 
needs done. 

Somewhat a different personnel 
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problem, but related, is neatly 
handled by Clarence W. Harding 
on the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 
Clarence sends along a full page 
he has just run showing the pic- 
tures of 40 Tribune carriers. These 
are the outstanding young men in 
a carrier organization of more 
than 1,100. They are winners of 
the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion’s annual award to outstanding 
newspaper boys. 

To win this award, a boy must 
have been a carrier for at least 
one year. “He must establish out- 
standing records in selling, collect- 
ing and service to his customers. 
His scholastic grades must be 
above average.” 

The page is a form of public 
congratulation to these boys, and 
you can well imagine will be kept 
by their parents, and looked at 
with fond memories and glowing 
pride many years from now in 
family scrapbooks. 

A Weekly Boy Column 

In addition to this page, how- 
ever, the Tribune also runs a col- 
umn about each boy every week 
through the year. In this the boy’s 
picture appears, as well as a story 
telling about his hobbies, interests, 
and ambitions. 

Now this is wonderful personnel 
stuff because it pleases the boy 
and his parents, makes the boy an 
even better carrier, and is a spur 
to the other boys to brighten up 
their ways so they can get this 
reward, too. And it’s so easy to 
do, the wonder is more papers 
don’t do it. 


Good Morning, Business! 

MUCH AS WE must deplore any 
morning versus evening battle 
among newspapers as tending to- 
ward the internecine, the New 
York Herald Tribune has never- 
theless put together a technically 
excellent promotion piece in a 
brochure it now has making the 
rounds titled “Good morning. 
Business is better then .. .” 

The brochure, tastefully done in 
simple but effective design and in 
three colors, presents 11 charts, 
all showing that business in New 
York is “better in the morning.” 
Actually, the business it refers to 
is the newspaper advertising busi- 
ness; the charts show a trend of 
advertising in New York toward 
morning newspapers and away 
from evening newspapers. 

At first glance, this trend might 
be explained by the depletion of 
the New York evening field by 
the merger of the World-Telegram 
and the Sun. But the Trib’s 
brochure shows that the trend had 
set in years before. 


In the Bag 

“THE AUTOS were midgets .. . 
but the crowd was mammoth” 
crows a broadside from the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Oklahoman- 
Times telling how an event that 
flopped in other cities proved a 
success when the Oklahoma City 
papers got behind it. Event was 
staged for the papers’ milk and 
ice fund, drew 15,000 to the track 
while 3,000 more were turned 
away, dropped some $25,000 into 
the fund. 

Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News im- 
presses with a booklet reproducing 
full-size 15 letters from satisfied 
classified advertisers. Booklet is 
titled “They tell us” and, smart- 
ly, lets the advertisers do all the 
telling, since, as it notes, what 
could it add to the advertisers’ own 
story of results? 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Star sends 
out a 22-page spiral-bound bro- 
chure reproducing stories by Pub- 
lisher Eugene C. Pulliam sent from 
Europe on a recent tour. Articles 
depict “The New Terror,” which 
is booklet’s title, in which Pulliam 
shows that “Soviet aggression 
poses an even greater danger to 
world peace than Hitler’s ambi- 
tions.” 

Simple but effective is govern- 
ment postcard from Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News announcing 
that its October Ist (Sunday) is- 
sue carried “the greatest volume 
of grocery and cooking school ad- 
vertising linage ever published in 
a single issue by any newspaper 

. any time .. . any place!” 
Copies can be had from Andrew 
L. Carmical, promotion manager. 


Bright Shs 


Teachers Welcomed 

NEw teachers were welcomed at 
a dinner given by the Oe/wein (Ta.) 
Daily Register. L. A. Warren, pub- 
lisher of the Register, welcomed 
the teachers and an address was 
given by Frank Miles, Des Moines 
journalist and correspondent. The 
affair will become an annual event. 


Rosh Hashona Section 

A Rosu HasHona (Jewish New 
Year) section was published by the 
Miami Beach (Fla.) Florida Sun, 
with substantial support of mer- 
chants. One feature was a gift 
from each advertiser to the first 
baby (regardless of religion) born 
to Miami Beach residents on the 
holiday. 





News Contest 

THE LOWELL (Mass.) Sunday 
Sun is offering a weekly $500 prize 
for the correct answer to a tele- 
phoned question based on the con- 
tents of its issue of the day. Ques- 
tions based on information offered 
in the regular news section, a dis- 
play or classified advertisement, 
the rotogravure magazine, or a 
“comic” will be telephoned num- 
bers selected blindly from the 
Greater Lowell telephone book. 


Promotion Men 
Set for Midwest 
Regional Meet 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—A_ strong 
program has been arranged for 
the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association’s Midwest region- 
al convention here, Nov. 20, and 
21, at the Lincoln Hotel. The 
meeting will be sponsored by the 
Indianapolis Star-News and the 
Indianapolis Times. 

The program, announced by 
Clarence W. Harding, public re- 
lations director of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune and president of 
NNPA’s midwest region, will in- 
clude sessions on editorial promo- 
tion, circulation, personnel prob- 
lems, research and advertising. 

Appearing on the editorial pro- 
motion session Monday morning 
will be Wallace Lomoe manag- 
ing editor of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal and head of the Associ- 
ated Press Newspaper Content 
Study. On the panel with him will 
be Walter Leckrone, editor of the 
Indianapolis Times. 

Monday afternoon will be de- 
voted to circulation promotion. 
Walter Aronoff, circulation direc- 
tor of the Detroit (Mich.) Times, 
will be featured speaker. Also on 
this program will be a number of 
five-minute talks by Midwestern 
circulators, under the direction of 
Otto Silha, director of promotion 
for the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star- 
Tribune and vicepresident of 
NNPA’s Midwest region. 


Robert H. Spahn, administrative | 


assistant of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Daily Oklahoman and 
president of the Newspaper Per- 
sonnel Relations Association, will 
conclude the Monday afternoon 
program with a discussion of news- 
paper personnel problems. 

Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of 
the Indianapolis Star-News, will 
speak at the convention dinner. 

Tuesday morning’s session will 
be devoted to research. Those 
attending the convention will hear 
A. W. Lehman, managing director 
of the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation and A. E. Miller, director 
of research for Life magazine. 

Featured speakers at Tuesday 
noon’s luncheon will be Paul D. 
Gilbert, president of the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, and Sam Freeman, 
director of advertising for 
Straus & Co., Indianapolis. 

Final panel on the convention 
program, Tuesday afternoon will 
be devoted to advertising promo- 
tion. On this panel, speakers are 
Maurice T. Reilly, manager of 
research for the Chicago Tribune 
and Louis E. Heindel, advertising 
director of Madison (Wis.) News- 
papers, Inc., and first vicepresident 
of the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
executives Association. 

Entertainment is being arranged 
by Fred Howenstine, promotion 
director of the Indianapolis Star- 
News and vicepresident of NN- 
PA’s Midwest region. 
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Newark News 
Gets Top Award; 
Daily, Sunday 


New BRUNSWICK, N. J. — The 
Newark Evening News won the 
‘General Excellence’ award among 
large city dailies in the annual 
Better Newspaper Contest of the 
New Jersey Press Association. 

Awards were made here last 
week at the 29th annual NJPA 
Newspaper Institute at Rutgers 
University. 

The Camden Courier-Post was 
second in the field and the Passaic 
Herald-News was third. 

The Newark Sunday News won 
the general excellence award in 
the Sunday class, and Morristown 
Daily Record took the prize in 
the under-15,000 circulation daily 
class. 


General excellence awards to 


weeklies went to the Somerset 
Messenger-Gazette, Pleasantville 
Press, Raritan Township-Fords 


Beacon, Ridgewood Herald-News, 
East Orange Record, and Glen 
Ridge Paper. 

C. H. Jorgenson, of the weekly 
Ridgewood Herald-News took 
first prizes in all three picture 
divisions—spot news, sport news 
and feature. 

Four Freedoms editorial contest 
was won by the Ridgewood 
Herald-News. 

Members of NIPA gave formal 
recognition to the 25th anni- 


versary of the founding of the 
Rutgers School of Journalism by 
presenting a scroll attesting the 
friendly relations that have ex- 
isted between the newspapers and 
the school. The press association 
was instrumental in having jounal- 
ism made a major course of study 
at the state university in 1925. 

Rudolph E. Lent, business man- 
ager of the Jersey Journal and 
the president of the press associ- 
ation 1925, presented the scroll to 
Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, director 
of the school. 

* 


7 More in 25-Yr. Club 


Of Scranton Times 
SCRANTON, Pa. — Seven more 
members of the Scranton Times 
family were added to the rolls of 
the newspaper’s 25-year club at the 
annual dinner. The club now has 
106 living members. The annual 
dinner takes place on the anniver- 
sary of the date the late E. J. 
Lynett became owner of the 
Times. Neil Whitney, courthouse 
reporter, is president of the club. 


Contest Deadline 


WASHINGTON—The first Nation- 
al Home Week newspaper section 
contest sponsored by the National 
Association of Home Builders will 
be judged here Nov. 8 on the basis 
of entries received not later than 
Nov. 1, it was announced by asso- 
ciation spokesmen. 


Fanning Names 
C. H. Griffin 
As Assistant 


William L. Fanning, vicepresi- 
dent and general manager of West- 
chester (N. Y.) County Pub- 
lishers, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of Charles H. Griffin, 
general manager of the New Ro- 
chelle Standard Star, as his assist- 
tant. 

Mr. Griffin, who remains as 
vicepresident of Westchester News- 
papers, Inc., publishers of the 
Standard Star, assumed his new 
duties this week, as retail advertis- 
ing director of Westchester County 
Publishers Inc., which includes 
eight dailies and four weeklies 
published in the county. 

Elmer H. Miller, editor of the 
Standard Star, succeeded Mr. 
Griffin as general manager, and 
Maurice A. Dougherty, display ad- 
vertising manager became assist- 
ant general manager. Both retain 
their previous duties. Mr. Miller 
has been a member of the edi- 
torial staff since 1926 and Mr. 
Dougherty joined the display ad- 
vertising staff in 1936. 

In his new position, Mr. Griffin 
will be located at White Plains, 
in the executive offices of West- 
chester County Publishers, Inc. He 
went to New Rochelle in 1926 
to become advertising manager of 
the Standard Star. In 1931 he was 
appointed general manager. 


Supreme Court 
Will Review 
Retraction Law 


WASHINGTON—California’s libel 
law relieving daily newspapers 
from liability for damages if they 
publish a requested retraction 
within a stated period will be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The case came to the high 
court on the application of Erwin 
P. Werner, a former Los Angeles 
city attorney who sued Southern 
California Associated Newspapers, 
Inc. for $100,000 damages. He 
lost in the Supreme Court of 
California on the ground he had 
not asked for retraction within 
the 30-day period fixed by law. 

In operation, the statute relieves 
a daily newspaper from general 
damages if a retraction is re- 
quested in the fixed period and 
is published. A plaintiff might 
still recover upon showing of spe- 
cific damages, but Mr. Werner 
relied upon the contention that 
the limitation violates constitution- 
al rights. 

The trial court held for the 
newspaper group but the court of 
original appeal took a philosophi- 
cal view, contending that a news- 
paper must depend for its accept- 
ance upon a basic essential of 
reputation for truth and honesty. 
The court of last resort rejected 
that suggestion. 








HERE ARE BRIEF ADVANCE NOTICES TO KEEP EDITORS EVERYWHERE POSTED ON THE CAREFULLY-SELECT- 
ED HUMAN-INTEREST SERIES BY TOP-FLIGHT WRITERS SCHEDULED FOR UNITED FEATURES' SPOTLITE SERIES 


For Release Week of October 30: 


SO YOU'RE HAVING A BABY by Anna Roosevelt and Leo Doyle, M. D. A series on pregnancy which takes the husband into 
account, with emphasis on fears and psychological side of child-bearing. Chapters on diet, exercise, entertainment for the expectant 
mother and possibilities of abnormalities. In six installments. 


For Release Week of November 6: 


COLOR CAN CHANGE YOUR LIFE by Kay Barrington and ESCAPE TO THE COUNTRY by Beth Brown. 


A ‘split’ 


series in. three parts each. COLOR describes the benefits of carefully-planned interior decoration and lighting in both home and 
factory. ESCAPE is the story of a professional writer’s breakdown (in Times Square) and what happened when she moved to the 


country on her doctor’s advice. 


For Release Week of November 13: 
HANDY GUIDE FOR GROWNUPS by Jennifer Owsley. 


For Release Week of November 20: 


WE GATHER TOGETHER by Ralph and Adelin Linton. 


— OR ‘ A presentation of the unusual book by the pre-teen authoress. 
According to Jenny, 11, it is possible to get along with grownups provided they (the youngsters) play their cards right. Her rich 
observations on this score makes for delightful reading. In five installments. 


The story of Thanksgiving from the Old Testament days to the time 


when FDR tried to change the date to the third Thursday in November. ‘A splendid job in research. Illustrated, in six installments. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





The Big ? in Color TV: 
Are Newspapers Ready? 


By Jerry Walker 


COLOR TELEVISION is so lovely 
to look at that it’s a shame the 
day-to-day reporting and advertis- 
ing on the CBS-RCA controversy 
makes it all so horrible to behold. 
The little 10-year-old is being 
tossed out into a raging blizzard 
of confusing publicity. 

One thing for newspaper pub- 
lishers to bear in mind, whether 
they are operating radio and TV 
stations or not, is that color tele- 
vision is here. It may not blos- 
som commercially in all its glory 
and beauty by Nov. 20; nor even 
within the indefinite time which 
others than CBS are asking to 
perfect an all-electronic system. 
But the question before the news- 
paper house is twofold: 

2 Questions 

1. What are newspapers doing 
to prepare themselves to handle 
the kind of advertising that the 
promoters of color video sets and 
programs will need and demand? 
Four-color shows certainly call for 
four-color advertising copy, when 
the advertisers get ready to talk 
about the advantages over black- 
and-white. 

2. What are the newspapers do- 
ing editorially to meet the extra 


impact and attention-power of 
color video? 
The Federal Communications 


Commission, in adopting the CBS 
“mechanical” system of televising 
color, may have taken the wrong 
track, as advocates of the all-elec- 
tronic (“no gadget”) system are 
shouting. The commissioners and 
their engineers had only 10,000 
pages of testimony to guide them, 
plus what their own eyes saw. 
What they did, in the final analy- 
sis, is get rid of a flaming yam 
and let the public decide for it- 
self before the set-owning public 
gets so big that color would have 
to be shelved because of the tre- 
mendous cost of conversion and 
obsolescence. 
Cloudy Terminology 

The dilemma, as publicized by 
the enemies of the CBS system, 
has developed in recent days more 
from cloudy reference to such 
terms as compatability, bracket 
Standards, adapters, converters, 
etc. than from the actual situation 
which is now complicated further 
by an appeal to the courts to stay 
the hands of the FCC. 

Greatly overemphasized is the 
assertion that the 8,000,000 pres- 
ent set-owners are being penalized 
by obsolescence or millions of dol- 
lars to equip their sets so they can 
receive the new programs. The 
point is that they will need adapt- 
ers to. see, in black-and-white, what 
is being televised in color. To get 
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the program in color, they will 
need converters, or wholly new 
receivers, which most of the manu- 
facturers have said they don’t 
want to make for a CBS system. 

Now it’s entirely possible, and 
probable, that many of the 8,000,- 
000 set-owners either won’t have 
any opportunity to receive color 
telecasts for a long time to come 
or won’t care especially about see- 
ing them, in black-and-white. At 
the outset of its color telecasting 
this Winter, CBS will operate only 
in the fringe program hours and 
on a very limited scale. As in the 
case of b-and-w telecasting the 
programs will have to grow in 
entertainment value with the 
amount of audience they draw and 
the financial sinews of advertising. 

Stories Are at Variance 

There’s no doubt that as the 
word spreads concerning the great- 
er pleasures of viewing in color 
the -market for converters will 
boom wherever broadcasters are 
able to offer color. Some convert- 
ers are promised at around $100. 
Adapters, on the other hand, will 
range from $25 to $75. But until 
CBS or anyone else does a lot of 
color telecasting, adapters will not 
be in much demand. 

One set manufacturer this week 
put into his advertising copy the 
theme that many are ballyhooing 
—that the FCC has authorized a 
“Rube Goldberg” kind of system 
requiring huge wheels, motors, etc. 
in the living room. Dealers were 
told the CBS system “might mean” 
putting a 4%-foot disk whirling 
at 50 mph into the home, and that 
a disk needed to produce pictures 
on a 21-inch tube would have to 
be 54 inches wide. 

This story is at variance, in 
many respects, from the announce- 
ments of a few manufacturers that 
are getting ready to market small- 
size adapters and converters. And 
Dr. Frank J. Stanton, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has assured set-owners that the 
“mechanical” tag hung on the 
Goldmark-developed system is a 
myth; picture-size limitation to 12 
inches is not so; and the CBS 
system can readily take advantage 
of any all-electronic developments 
that come along—whenever they’re 
perfected. As for the 12-inch pic- 
ture, even if truc, fine things come 
in small packages. 

The main contention of the elec- 
tronic system promoters is that 
no adapter would be required to 
receive, in black-and-white, what 
is telecast in color. 


Public May Wait 


The Commission found the 
CBS system the only one ready 


for commercial development at 
this time and left it up to the pub- 
lic—unless the courts now inter- 
vene—to decide whether this is 
the color they want to pay for or 
whether they will choose to wait 
for a better one. 

To RCA’s charge that the FCC 
listened too intently to the argu- 
ments of one of its own engineers 
who had invented an adapter, the 
FCC replied that it had made 
public early in the color hearings 
that its own laboratory had per- 
fected an adapter and turned over 
all patent rights to Uncle Sam. 


Because they are heavy investers 
in television and are “an interested 
press, not a press which must be 
interested from the outside,” pub- 
lishers were exhorted this week by 
James D. Shouse, chairman of 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp., to 
pitch in and fight the FCC deci- 
sion. Mr. Shouse told the news- 
paper controllers, in session at 
Cleveland, that the Commission 
“is more interested in protecting 
future buyers who have refused to 
buy sets than present owners 
whose purchases made possible the 
television we now have.” 

A Publisher States the Case 

As a pioneer in television, Ed- 
ward H. Butler, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Eve- 
ning News, took a more reserved 
tack, telling his readers: 

“So far as our studies show and 
according to the best engineering 
advice we can obtain, no one who 
now has or in the future buys a 
television receiver to pick up pro- 
grams in black-and-white need 
have any concern about his ability 
for years to come to receive pro- 
gram service comparable to that 
which WBEN-TV has been fur- 
nishing. 

“We still are extremely hopeful 
that as a result of the present 
chaos in color television, research 
will develop a compatible color 
system. Such a system will not in- 
terfere with- black-and-white re- 
ception. Only time will tell 
whether that hope can be real- 
ized.” 

Besides, Mr. Butler said, no one 
can say now how long it will be 
before Buffalo can have color tele- 
vision. There are “overwhelming 
technical difficulties and considera- 
tion of public interest which seem 
to make it out of the question for 
us to attempt to do so,” he de- 
clared. 

Education Is Needed 

It appears there’s a lot of adver- 
tising to be done to keep the air 
clear and move a few million of 
this year’s sets into the homes. 
Many merchants had this in mind 
as they stepped up their copy this 
week with a reminder to beat the 
10% tax deadline on Nov. 1. 

On the publicity side, RCA has 
Carl Byoir and CBS has Ben Son- 
nenberg, which prompts an obser- 
vation in reply to the plea of Abe 
Greene, the Paterson (N. J.) 
News editor who is also national 
boxing czar, for promoters to get 
together and work out a plan that 
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will keep television from killing 
off boxing. 

The best bout of the half-cen. 
tury, one that would fill Guten 
berg’s Thousand Acres, might be 
arranged between Byoir the Elite, 
in this corner, and Sonnenberg the F 
Nonpareil, in this corner . . inf 
plain black and white. 






In the Executives’ Corner 

Cot. Ase A. SCHECHTER, 3 
newspaperman 2f note before he 
got into radio, has resigned af 
vicepresident of the Mutual Broaé- 
casting System in charge of news, 
special events and publicity, with. 
out announcing future plans. 

Robert E. Kintner, 41-year-old 
president of American Broadcast © 
ing Co., was the star of honor at 
the Pennsylvania Week celebration F 
in his home town of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. on Oct. 17. The Stroudsburg 
Daily Record issued a 28-page spe- F 
cial section in his honor. Om) 
story disclosed how Edward J, 
Noble, ABC chairman, warmed up 
to Mr. Kintner’s journalistic style 
during his columning days in the F 
team of Alsop and Kintner, and f 
eventually talked him into radio, 
Mr. Kintner received a plaque a 
“Stroudsburg’s most outstanding 
native son.” 

William F. Brooks, who has 
been vicepresident in charge of 
news and special events for Na 
tional Broadcasting Co., has been 
given a new post of vicepresident | 
in charge of public relations. Be- 
fore his entry into radio he was 
an Associated Press executive. 


1950 Ad Linage 
Up 5.6% over 1949 


Total 1950 newspaper advertis- 
ing linage to the end of September 
was 5.6% higher than for the 
corresponding 1949 period, the 
Media Records Summary reveals. 
Total linage for this year was 
207,305,104. 

The year-to-date totals show 
gains ffor every classification. 
Greatest increase is in automotive, 
which has run 89,163,051 lines 
this year; a 14% gain over 1949. 

The month totals for September 
also show gains for every classif- 
cation except retail advertising, 
which dropped 0.2% from _ the 
1949 figure. Retail linage for the 
month was 117,828,515. The 1950 
total for retail advertising is still 
4.6% above 1949. 

a 





Sunpapers Pay 

Military Bonus 
BALTIMORE — Bonuses, ranging 

from one week’s salary to a $500 


maximum are being paid by the 
A. S. Abell Co., publishers of the 


the military services. 

The payments, on a_plantwide 
basis, call for two weeks’ pay for 
service ranging from six months 
to two years; three weeks for two 
to three years; four weeks fot 
three to four years; and five w 
for four to five years—all with 4 
minimum of $200. 


Sunpapers, to employes who enter 
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Signatures for 


Freedom Scroll 


Daily newspapers throughout 
the United States are spearhead- 
ing the Crusade For Freedom 
through editorials, cartoons, fea- 
tures, promotional tie-ins and the 
enrollment of both staffers and 
the public on Freedom Scrolls. 

The counteroffensive against 
Communist propaganda will reach 
qa climax Oct. 24, United Nations 
Day, When Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
national chairman, will dedicate 
the 10-ton World Freedom Bell in 
Berlin. 


General Clay, in a letter this 


week to 2,000 editors and publish- | 


reasons for signing the Freedom 
Scroll. The Atlanta (Ga.) Jour- 
nal and Constitution and Macon 
(Ga.) News were among papers 
which featured cuts of citizens 
signing the Scroll at their daily 
tasks. 

Editorial support has been ex- 
tensive throughout the nation. 
Notable exceptions have been the 
Daily Worker in New York and 
the San Francisco People’s World, 
which have opposed the Crusade 
For Freedom from the start. 


104-Page Edition 

A 104-page mid-century edition 
was published by the Blytheville 
(Ark.) Courier News Oct. 10. 
Work on the edition began in July. 


Students Told 
Selling Power 
Of Newspapers 


CHICAGO — A three-way discus- 
sion on the selling power of news- 
paper advertising was presented 
here this week by a representative 
of the Bureau of Advertising, a 
Sunday supplement spokesman 
and an agency media director be- 
fore the Media Clinic sponsored 
by Chicago ad clubs for students 
enrolled in the Advertising Work- 
shop course. 

Dent Hassinger, western mana- 
ger of the Bureau of Advertising, 
stressed the universality of news- 


paper reading, pointing out that 
every day more than 52,000,000 
copies of newspapers are sold. 


Miller Cross, 
This Week magazine, 
Sunday supplements. 

Citing the advertising growth 
of This Week, American Weekly 
and Parade, Mr. Cross showed 
that in 1934 the total advertising 
revenue of these publications was 
$5,800,000; in 1949 it was $40,- 
200,000, a gain of’ about 800% 
The three publications are dis- 
tributed through 83 newspapers 
with a total circulation of 25,301,- 
205, he said. 

A. E. Frifield, newspaper space 
buyer for Foote, Cone & Belding, 
outlined functions of newspapers 
as related to advertising. 


vicepresident of 
discussed 





ers, said more than 3,500,000 sig- | 


natures on Freedom Scrolls have 
so far been tabulated. “Credit for 
this significant response is due in 
large measure to the splendid co- 
operation we are receiving from 
the nation’s daily press,” he said. 

General Clay also sent copy for 
a suggested box reproducing the 
text of the Freedom Declaration 
for publication in evening papers 
of Oct. 23 and morning papers of 
Oct. 24, to coincide with the dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

Carriers of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin collected 189,851 
signatures on Freedom Scrolls and 
$25,888.25 in contributions for 
Radio Free Europe in less than 
three hours on Sept. 30 while on 
their home-delivery routes. 

The Detroit Times-WJR partici- 
pation featured a tour of Detroit 
by the WJR mobile unit, which 
signed up nearly 15,000 persons. 

Staffers of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune signed up at six en- 
rollment stations in the Herald 
Tribune building. 

San Francisco dailies opened 
Crusade Week with six and eight- 
column banners on page one, urg- 
ing citizens to “Help Lift the 
Iron Curtain—Sign the Freedom 
Xroll Today,” and with lists of 
public enrollment stations through- 
out the city. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post 
and San Francisco (Calif.) News 
published the names of early 
signers, quoting their individual 





HOO! 


Don’t cry if you didn’t make 
the grade with this leading ac- 
coun. Find out how you can 
get your share of the millions 


of dollars spent in newspapers. 


See Pages 42, 43 
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Why more and more publishers 


use TELETYPESETTER 


In recent years, hundreds of publishers have 


turned to Teletypesetter to cut costs and improve 
shop efficiency. Some publishers have been using 
Teletypesetter successfully for more than 


18 years. 


They have found that Teletypesetter’s greatest 
advantage is derived from the equipment’s 
ability to operate composing machines practi- 
cally without attention, turning out slugs of 
straight matter at a steady rate of 375 or more 


per hour. 


They have been pleased by the simplicity of the 
Teletypesetter method of setting type automati- 
cally. An operator punches a tape on a perfor- 
ator, using a keyboard similar to a standard 
typewriter’s. The perforated tape is then fed 
into the Teletypesetter operating unit which is 
attached to the composing machine. This sturdy 
operating unit, which is completely mechanical, 
then operates the composing machine. 


Why not discover how Teletypesetter can im- 
prove efficiency, increase production, and cut 
costs in your mechanical department? Write 


today to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 








James W. Atkins 
And His Paper 
70 Years Old 


GasTONIA, N. C.—The Gastonia 
Gazette and its publisher for 45 
years, James W. Atkins, both 
reach their three - score - and - ten 
mark this year. The twin birth- 





J. W. Atkins 


day was observed Oct. 17 with 
a 70th anniversary edition. 

In less than 15 years, the circu- 
lation of The Gazette has tripled, 
and its advertising percentage has 
shown a big increase. A few 
months ago, the growth forced 
discarding of an old Goss 24-page 
straightline press, and the instal- 
lation of a 32-page Goss high 
speed press, with a color deck. 

As to the man who, more than 
anyone else, has made the Gas- 
tonia Gazette the institution and 
the respected mouthpiece it is to- 
day—James William Atkins—the 
paper itself may serve eloquently 
as his autobiography. He has made 
it a whispering gallery for his 
county, but its whispers have some- 
times been thunders. His deter- 
mined stand and outspoken atti- 
tude have made many a knave to 
wince and to wonder. 

He drew wide editorial appro- 
bation in the Carolinas for his 
pen-lashings against hooded and 
night-riding mobs. As a result, 
mobsters burned crosses in his 
yard at night. He always referred 
to members of the Ku Klux Klan 
as $10 suckers.” 

When 21 years old, Mr. Atkins, 
son of a professor, stopped his 
formal education during his senior 
year at Emory & Henry college 
and came to Gastonia to be a re- 
porter on the late W. F. Marshall’s 
Gazette. That was in 1901. 

In 1906, Mr. Atkins bought the 
Gastonia newspaper and formed a 
business alliance with his father, 
and his brother, E. D. Atkins. The 
brother remained associated with 
The Gazette until after World 
War II, when he sold his interest 
in the company to J. W. Atkins 
and the latter’s two sons, Ben E. 
Atkins and W. Stewart Atkins. 

Today, J. W. Atkins is the pa- 
per’s editor. Ben Atkins is business 
manager, and Stewart Atkins is ad- 
vertising director. 
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AP ‘Wordiness’ 


continued from page 9 





too dull, had too many new 
leads, had too much forecasting 
instead of waiting to tell the story. 

“One editor said, ‘It is distress- 
ing when one recalls that the A 
wire is the best copy and chugging 
alongside it is the B wire for the 
less desirable stuff. Oh, boy.’ 

“There were some sharp differ- 
ences of opinion on some of this 
Washington material. 

“The general results of the four- 
hour check were bolstered by the 
opinions of individual editors. 
The files contain repeated refer- 
ences, like that of W. S. Kirk- 
patrick, former managing editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, saying: 
‘Those stories which are dull to 
most readers should be carefully 
edited and condensed without do- 
ing violence to essentials. 

Little or no readership goes to a 
great volume of material that 
flows over the wire.’ 

Inspirational Stories Desired 

“With these savings in wire 
time, is there material available 
worthy of wire time and which 
would meet the need for top hu- 
man-interest, high reader value 
stories? 

“The answer seems to be a clear 
‘yes.’ 

“The Committee found many 
samples of local-enterprise stories 
which would have improved the 
wire report from a balanced view- 
point. Editors, in correspondence, 
have expressed themselves to the 
effect that the AP is short on 
news features of an inspirational 
type, on art and music, on health, 
and on news of particular interest 
to women. 

“The inspirational type of story 
is one which aroused perhaps the 
most editor correspondence. Two 
big serializations in newspapers in 
the last 15 months brought strong 
reader response. In following up, 
however, both the editors and the 


AP’s executives used improper 
definitions. In labeling such a 
news desire as ‘religion, they 


proved the failure of the formula- 
technique. 

“What the editors were seeking 
was the human interest story 
based upon an individual’s, or a 
group of individuals’ applications 
of ethical principles toward a 
better life. Another way of phras- 
ing this might be William P. 
Steven’s: ‘What we need are some 
stories on the triumphs in life, in- 
stead of only the defeats.’ ” 


AP’s Answer 

To this pronouncement, an AP 
spokesman commented: 

“A study of the first four hours 
of A wire service is by no means 
conclusive. Those hours are de- 
voted largely to moving the PM 
budget stories and a good supply 
of shorts. Features or non-spot 
stories on the subjects mentioned 
may move after the budget has 
cleared (but still in plenty of time 
for PMs); or they may move in 


the APN service, either by wire 
or mail. It may well be, how- 
ever, that we do not supply— 
either by wire or mail—enough 
material in these categories. We 
welcome the most thorough ex- 
ploration of the matter.” 

The Committee listed health as 
an untapped field, one in which 
editors are vitally interested. It 
cited as an example: 

“One year ago, a polio series 
was produced by one AP member 
newspaper. It was offered with- 
out charge to AP. It was rejected. 
One year later, the reporter was 
paid a large sum by a national 
magazine for a complete rewrite 
of that same series. The magazine, 
in turn, is spending thousands of 
dollars in advertising that same 
article. AP’s sensitivity here to 
reader appeal is instantly and ef- 
fectively revealed to be utterly 
failing.” 

AP comment: “This was on the 
subject, ‘polio panic.’ We did not 
use in full what the member news- 
paper sent us, because we were al- 
ready working on it, but we did 
have a good wrap-up by one of 
our own science writers. Twenty- 
eight out of 44 Sunday papers 
used it—more than a year before 
the national magazine got around 
to it. There is no doubt about 
the reader appeal in this and other 
health subjects. That is one of 
the main reasons why we now 
have four men assigned to science 
news.” 

Health News 

Concerning health 
committee added: 

“It would seem that here is a 
field for a quickening of the AP 
pulse. It would indicate the need 
for instructing bureau points 
everywhere to be alert to intelli- 
gent, accurate articles of news in- 
terest having to do with the health 
of people. A substantial amount 
of accurate, timely material may 
be available from newspaper 
members operating in the larger 
medical centers and AP would 
be providing a distinct need and 
service by making room on the 
wires for material of this type.” 

As to specific women’s interest, 
the report said: 


news, the 


“AP does provide many 
women’s features through the 
mailed, matted feature service. 





There is a widespread feelj 
however, that there is additiong 
material available on a spot basi 
from member newspapers—mats 
rial of instant and effective inter. 
est to women everywhere. 

“One example of this type of 
interest can be illustrated by th 
$50,000 prize recipe of a yey 
ago. When a housewife won th 
big prize in an elaborate ‘cook-of 
in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom 
AP covered the story. But whe 
the recipe itself was released fo, 
publication weeks later, AP failej 
to carry it. Yet, every readership 
study shows that women all ove 
the country were intensely inter. 
ested in what the housewife hai 
won $50,000 for. 

“It seems clear to the Commit 
tee that AP’s definition of new 
in this one instance, was not broad 
enough. It failed on a story of 
extraordinarily high reader ap 
peal.” 

In addition to Chairman Lome 
those serving on the APME com 
mittee were John Cauley, Kansy 
City (Mo.) Star; John H. Cob 
burn, Richmond (Va.) Time. 
Dispatch; Ray Fanning, Water. 
bury (Conn.) Republican; Le 
Hills, Miami (Fla.) Herald; Nor. 
man Isaacs, St. Louis (Mo.) Star. 
Times; Alfred Kirchhofer, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) News; Robert Notson, 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian; Ta: 
bot Patrick, Rock Hill (S. C) 
Herald; William P. Steven, Min 
neapolis (Minn.) Tribune and 
Star; M. H. Williams, Worceste 
(Mass.) Telegram-Gazette. 
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wewSsPAPER NEWS) 
Australia 


® The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, adv 

ing agents, publishing, boy 
ing and commercial radio in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
If you are planning sales 
campaigns or are interested 
in these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 
15 Hamilton Street 
Sydney, Australia 

Published Monti, Oe Year Subscripta 









Scott 
Plate Lock 
is a 
Positive Lock 


does not d on springs 
not depen "Oui 
Send for Catalog 


Walter Scott & Ce., Inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








MERRY-GO 


ROUND! 


Why get yourself dizzy tryin 
to catch brass rings whe 
there’s a sure way to get goll 
ones from the million-dolla 
newspaper spenders. 


See Pages 42, 43 
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44-Pg. Grocery 









Section Hailed 
As New Record 





pe of ¥ 
DY the By Andrew L. Carmical 
year JacKSON, Miss.—A new world’s 
on th ® record for grocery advertising lin- 
Ok-off age published in a single issue is 
lroom ® claimed by the Jackson Daily 
When News. 
ed for On Sunday, Oct. 1, in announ- 
failed cing its Annual Cooking School 
Jership § and Fall Food Festival, with the 
ll ove © Jitney Jungle Food stores of Jack- 
inter. » son as co-sponsor, the Daily News 
fe had published as part of a 112-page 
paper, a 44-page section, (stan- 
ommit & dard size pages) that carried 5,246 
new, inches (73,444 lines) of grocery 
broad advertising. 
Ory of In addition, the section con- 
or ap tained 1,092 inches (15,788 lines) 
of advertising placed by retailers 
ome. ® of home appliances and furnish- 
2 com § ings. Total linage was 6,416 inch- 
Kansa @ es, or 89,852 lines. 
|. Col During the four days of the 
Time. ® Cooking School, the News pub- 
Water. lished an additional 1,932 inches 
1; Lee (27,048 lines) of grocery adver- 
l; Nor @ tising, and 944 inches (13,216 
) Star lines) of appliance and furnishings 
Buffalo advertising. 
a 128-Inch Windup 
S. ¢C) To wind up this advertising 
Mine eld day,” the Jitney Jungle Food 
, stores published a 128-inch adver- 
e an j . 
reese @ ‘sement in the News on Sunday, 
Oct. 8, thanking the homemakers 
for their attendance and interest. 
Here are the grand total figures 
| that Mack Smythe, advertising di- 
tector of the Daily News, pre- 
sented to Walter G. Johnson, Jr., 
general manager of the paper: 
i a Inches __ Lines 
the Total grocery ad- 
rtis- vertising pub- 
7 lished, Oct. 1-8..7,386 103,404 
aaa Total “allied” ad- 
_ vertising pub- 
sted lished, Oct. 1-8..2,036 28,504 
Grand TotaL 9,422 131,908 


Prior to publication of the 44- 


page section by the Jackson Daily 


lotte (N. C.) News, with a 


that carried 4,872 inches of 
cery advertising. 


i $4,000 in Prizes 
Attendance at the 


News, the record for the largest 
food section was held, according 
to available records, by the Char- 


32- 


page section on April 30, 1950, 


gro- 


Cooking 
School, presided over by Martha 
Logan, Swift and Co. home eco- 


try omist, exceeded 15,000. There 
wit were four afternoon sessions and 
one night “performance.” The 
et gol latte: was billed as “Men’s Night,” 
and kitchen Kings of Jackson 
-dollat were given a free hand by Miss 
gan to demonstrate their cu- 
linary accomplishments. Promi- 
nent business men _ prepared 
3 humerous’ dishes in the model 
tachen set up on the stage of 
—_" ity Auditorium. 
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40 Cents a Week 

The Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Jour- 
nal-Gazette (morning) has in- 
creased its seven-day home de- 
livery price to 40 cents a week. 
The increase does not affect 
daily only or Sunday only de- 
livery. At the same time, mail 
subscription prices were raised 
from $10.50 to 12 a year in 
the first two postal zones. 





Prizes worth nearly $4,000 were 
awarded. 

In summing-up the success of 
the undertaking, Mr. Smythe said: 

“When Kentwyn De Renne, ad- 
vertising account executive of the 
Daily News, first discussed the 
idea of a Cooking School with 
J. E. Thompson, general manager 
of the Jitney Jungle Food Stores, 
neither man had any idea of hit- 
ting such a tremendous ‘jack pot.’ 
It was decided to build the promo- 
tion around the story of the 
growth of the Jitney Jungle Stores 
and their parent organization, the 
McCarty-Holman Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. of Jackson. Manufac- 
turers and distributors of food and 
grocery products were asked to 
cooperate and their enthusiastic 
response made possible the huge 


volume of advertising that we 
carried. 
“Invaluable assistance came 


from David (‘Rusty’) Lipscomb, 
retail advertising manager of the 
Daily News. It so happens that 
‘Rusty’ was with the Charlotte 
News before coming to Jackson, 
and he played a major role in 
creating and selling the 32-page 
grocery section with the Charlotte 
paper last April.” 

Jimmie Ward, Daily News re- 
porter and cameramen, was given 
a full-time, two weeks’ assignment, 
to prepare news stories and pic- 
tures for the 44-page section. 
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Farrar Conducts 
Seminar on Design 


The Eastern sessions of the 
Farrar Seminar on Newspaper De- 
sign took place this week in New 
York City. 

Among those present for dis- 
cusions with Gilbert P. Farrar, 
type and format consultant, were: 
Lawrence N. Smith, St. Catherines 
(Ont.) Standard; George North- 
ridge, Chester (Pa.) Times; Rob- 
ert Nicholson, Linotype News; 
Harvey Tufford, Toronto (Ont.) 
Telegram; Louis Greene, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Star and Tribune. 

Also William F. Holland, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Gazette; Carlton K. 
Cressman, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin; Mortimer Trull, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner; Norman Gray, 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger; 
O. N. Wilson, Sarnia (Ont.) Ob- 
server; William Herbert, Galt 
(Ont.) Reporter; Joseph Collins, 
Guelph (Ont.) Mercury; and 
Douglas Scurr, Chatham (Ont.) 
News. 


Ipana Claims 
In Advertising 
Argued in Court 


RICHMOND, Va.—Can the Bris- 
tol-Myers Co. truthfully advertise 
that massaging the gums with 
Ipana toothpaste will head off 
“pink toothbrush”? 

Is the company justified in tell- 
ing its customers that modern 
diets of soft, well-cooked foods do 
not give the gums the stimulation 
they need for good health? 

Is it true that there are twice 
as many dentists who recommend 
it to their patients as there are 
dentists who recommend any other 
two dentifrices combined? 

These questions were debated 
at length here Oct. 17 before the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. They 
arose under contentions of the 
manufacturer that the court should 
modify or set aside an order of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
requiring it to cease and desist 
from such advertising. 

Strong ‘No’—Sharp ‘Yes’ 

For each question, the FTC had 
an emphatic “no” and the Bristol- 
Myers Company an equally em- 
phatic “yes.” 

Bristol-Myers argued that the 
FTC findings were not based on 
scientific facts or on substantial 
evidence, as required by law. But 
the FTC retorted that the com- 
pany’s own surveys refuted a large 
part of its advertising claims, 
while impartial testimony of four 
dentists who are experts in treat- 
ing gum diseases had scotched the 
remainder. 

As to the popularity of Ipana 
among dentists, the company ad- 
vanced these arguments: 

In 1940, Bristol-Myers sent 
questionnaires to 10,000 of the 
nation’s 66,000 dentists, picking 
every seventh name on an alpha- 
betical list. Of 1,983 dentists re- 
plying to a question on personal 
use, 621 named Ipana. Validity 
of this survey was confirmed in 
1942 and again in 1944, when the 
same question was asked on each 
occasion of another group of 10,- 
000 dentists. 

But the FTC offered this re- 
buttal: 

The question referred to the 
dentifrice used most often — the 
advertisements implied that a ma- 
jority of dentists used Ipana ex- 
clusively. The sampling was from 
a restricted list of dentists not 
representative of the profession as 
a whole. And the FTC said that 
Bristol-Myers’ own evidence indi- 
cated that when it stopped giving 
samples of Ipana to dentists, the 
toothpaste’s popularity ~ dropped 
materially. 


. 
10°/, Hike Ends Strike 
Mexico Citry—A 10% wage 
increase was won by 500 workers 
of El Universal after a 26-hour 
strike. 








Moo & Co. 

Ada, Okla. — Getting into 
the spirit of the political ad- 
vertising which has been flood- 
ing newspapers, the following 
ad was placed in the Ada 
Evening News: 

“For sale, three young milk 
cows, fresh. B. E. Herrin, 
Route 4, Ada, on Highway 99. 

“This ad paid for by friends 
of the cows.” 








Speakers Stress 
Advertising's 
Vital Role Now 


Boston—Advertising is vital to 
the maintenance of American high 
standards of production and con- 
sumption, declared speakers at the 
22nd annual Boston Conference on 
Distribution this week. 

Robert F. Elder, management 
consultant said “We cannot afford 
to cut down our selling and adver- 
tising. They are the catalysts with- 
out which we cannot manufacture 
the orders that keep our high-level 
efficiency going. The job of our 
salesmen and our advertising is the 
manufacture of customers.” 

Nelson A. Milier, National Pro- 
duction Authority, said most busi- 
nessmen “will probably agree that 
even when they have nothing much 
to sell to the general public, it is 
still good policy to maintain the 
firm’s place in the trade and in 
the minds of ultimate consumers 
through institutional advertising 
programs.” 

“Do not scrap advertising pro- 
grams, sales organizations, or 
marketing research activities ex- 
cept as an extreme and last resort,” 
he advised. 

Marion Harper, Jr., president, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., declared 
the key product of the advertising 
process is the competition of ideas, 
ideas offered for choice. 

“The function of advertising, 
basically and unendingly, is simply 
to keep alive the competition of 
ideas developed by business in the 
minds of the people who make 
the decisions as to which ideas 
they'll buy and live by,” he said. 


REPRESENTATION 


ef small City Dailies 
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Cost-Cutting Ideas 


continued from page 7 





duced by speeding up the flow of 
advance releases. An 18% saving 
in cuts was effected by getting 
them from the library rather than 
ordering new ones. Travel ex- 
penses were trimmed 4% but mile- 
age, at nine cents a mile, was elim- 
inated by using company cars with 
which cost per mile is less and 
fewer miles are covered. Payment 
of correspondents was chipped 
14%, discontinuing a correspond- 
ent here and there where circula- 
tion did not warrant coverage. 
Sometimes, however, a correspond- 
ent was used instead of a regular 
staffer, without resultant savings. 

Jack B. Caskey, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal and 
Press Scimitar, discussing circula- 
tion, said: “Payroll represents 48% 
of the cost and is covered by labor 
contracts. With the manpower 
shortage as it is, and with no fore- 
seeable change, there seems little 
hope of reduction or even holding 
the line. Size of papers and circu- 
lation govern 40% of the total 
cost. If business continues as it 
is, or better, there certainly will 
be no reduction here. The remain- 
ing 12% is not of sufficient impor- 
tance, over-all, to cause much con- 
cern. Usually, you have the alter- 
native of raising the sale price of 
your commodity to offset your in- 
crease in costs. In our case, we 
believe we have just about reached 
the top.” 

Circulation Costs Mount 

From 1940 to 1949, he said, re- 
ceipts failed to keep pace with 
costs. Circulation department pay- 
roll rose 120%, mainly because of 
wage hikes rather than increase in 
personnel. Mailroom payroll at 
the same time shot up 226%. 
Automobile allowances increased 
111%, being a bargaining factor in 


contract negotiations with the 
Newspaper Distributors Union. 
Promotion expenses went up 


252%, chiefly because little pro- 
motion money was spent in 1940. 
And the cost of hauling papers 
out-of-town rose 73%, second- 
class postage 103% and rail and 
bus shipments 219%. 

In 1940, receipts represented 
107% of newsprint, ink, circula- 
tion and transportation. In 1949, 
receipts represented only 84%. 

A. Keith Buckland, comptroller 
of the Montreal (Que.) Standard, 
urged review of materials and 
costs of promotion materials. Ac- 
curate burgets should be planned, 
he said, and then made to stick. 


“The promotion and advertising 
departments are good will ambas- 
sadors of the company, and econ- 
omy should not be brought in 
‘which will affect the personal 
touch between the company and 
its clients,” he said. “Do not at- 
tempt to restrict their activities to 
the detriment of the publication, 
but concentrate on wasteful prac- 
tices and wasteful procedures.” 
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Radically different technological 
methods were considered to be the 
only way to stop rising costs in 
the mechanical departments. W. R. 
Hays, auditor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times, 
said: “Little can be done with 
press room costs, as manning re- 
quirements are covered by con- 
tract. Press running time is kept, 
as well as start and stop times. 
Web breaks are totaled, and where 
excessive are checked to determine 
cause. Waste and spoil records are 
also kept. Management watches 
and corrects immediately poor re- 
production, tracing trouble to its 
sources, whether in the press room 
or other departments.” ; 

For small newspapers, the major 
problem was successful budgeting. 
Francis I. Heinen, business mana- 
ger, Freeport (Ill.) Journal Stand- 
ard, proposed planning budgets, 
not on a month by month basis, 
but on a sliding scale based on 
gross revenues. Other finance of- 
ficers, however, advocated annual 
budgets made out on a month by 
month basis, using historical data 
to make projections. 

Auditors Attached 

Current accounting procedures 
on large dailies were attacked in 
specific instances by Leon A. Link, 
production manager of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer. 

“For many years we have heard 
about ‘page costs’ as a means of 
arriving at composing room oper- 
ating costs,” Mr. Link said. “But 
page costs are generally arrived 
at by dividing the composing room 
payroll by the number of pages 
produced in the home edition.” 

This fails to take into considera- 
tion the difference in costs of pro- 
ducing different kinds of pages, the 
correction and resetting of reading 
matter. and advertising copy, the 
galleys set but never used by edi- 
torial and: advertising, paid vaca- 
tions, and the irregular number of 
days in each month, Mr. Link 
noted. 

Cooperation between accounting 
and mechanical departments high- 
lighted the report of Robert P. 
Hunter, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News. Weekly meetings have been 
held in the plant to present infor- 
mation on costs to the production 
group. 

One week, the audit department 
analysis showed a 13.36% increase 
in the cost per page in the compos- 
ing room as against the same pe- 
riod one year before. But increased 
scale and salary boosts accounted 
for only a 7.87% rise. 

“We discussed these figures at 
our group meeting. The foremen 
were asked to give the problem 
some study. The audit department 
cooperated by marking a weekly 
cost check,” Mr. Hunter said. 

Within a few weeks, the com- 
parative excess cost began drop- 


ping. From 13.36%, it went to 
12.44% then to 10.6%, 9.41%, 


8.71% and then to 5%. 

The outlook for pensions as a 
major factor in costs may be miti- 
gated, said Arthur Stedry Hansen, 





consulting actuary of Chicago, by 
planning a system that does not 
require heavy outlay for reserves. 
He suggested that planning be over 
the short range, but on a perma- 
nent basis, taking into account the 
prospective inflation over the long 
term. 
Internal Control 

Last major subject discussed 
was “internal control” of financial 
operations. Ida W. Zoch, assist- 
ant treasurer and controller of the 
Decatur Newspapers, Inc., Deca- 
tur, Ill., declared this covered safe- 
guarding cash and other assets, 
checking clerical accuracy of ac- 
counting and bookkeeping, con- 
firming reliability of data fur- 
nished management for its guid- 
ance, tracing income from sources 
to the cash register, the same for 
expenditures, uncovering improper 
practices by individuals with com- 
pany money, and preventing ex- 
travagance, waste, carelessness and 
faulty purchasing. 

A program for internal controls 
should include, she said, a plan of 
organization dividing functional 
responsibilities, a system of author- 
ization and record procedures ade- 
quate for control over assets, liabil- 
ities, revenues and expenses, a sys- 
tem of internal checking of ac- 
counting data and a simple plan to 
keep everyone on the paper in- 
formed of what is being done to 
control costs and improve income. 

Roy N. Walden, chief account- 
ant of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, said he conceived internal 
control to represent a program 
providing for correct charging for 
services, the making of collections, 
depositing collections, and disburs- 
ing for proper reasons only. 

Business, Circulation Separate 

Mr. Walden described the sys- 
tem on the Tribune. 

“As far as our advertising in- 
come is concerned,” he said, “I 
believe we achieve a fair degree 
of control. We have each step in 
the process of billing and collec- 
tion done by different personnel 
and obtain our totals of postings 
to customers’ accounts simultane- 
ous with the posting.” 

James White, assistant chief ac- 
countant of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Times, outlined three instances at 
his paper that would help others 
in maintaining internal control. - 

“First,” he said, “we divided 
the job of advertising bookkeeper 
into two jobs by adding a credit 
manager. This avoids having the 
same man having full responsibili- 
ty for the two jobs without ade- 
quate check by another. 

“The second improvement was 
in circulation returns. Previously, 
we had a returns room where all 
returned copies were dumped. 
Now our system keeps full control 
of returns. We keep returns cards, 
one part of which is attached to 
bundles of returns, the second part 
going to the auditors and the third 
to the driver. And we always have 
a man in the returns room. Driv- 
ers may drop returns only in bun- 
dles of 50 for daily issues and of 
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25 for Sunday papers. Discrepap. 
cies are noted and charged » 
drivers’ accounts at the end og 
each week. 

“The third useful device cop. 
cerns rebates of advertisers’ cop. 
tracts. If a contract is exceede; 
in linage, the advertiser automatic. 
ally gets a rebate for the differ. 
ence. The statistical departmen 
checks linage totals, then prepare 
a credit voucher for excess linage § 
This goes to the advertising direc. 
tor who decides what to do with 
the check—whether to credit j 
or send it to the advertiser per. 
sonally. About half the time, ; 
space salesman takes it to the ad. 
vertiser personally. At contract re. 
newal time, this makes for an im. 
portant incentive for more linag 
next year.” 

Graham Hits Socialism 

Sterling E. Graham, gener 
manager of the Cleveland (0) 
Plain Dealer, gave the main speech 
at the Institute’s annual dinner. 
Socialism, he said, “should pos § 
no problem to newspapermen and 
women, because advertising, vigor. 
ously pursued, has always mak 
the greatest impact on the public’ 
consciousness. . . . We must now 
use all advertising channels, par. 
ticularly the daily newspaper, to 
preserve our system. . . . With 
daily publicity in newspapers, com- 
bined with the aggregate common 
sense of 150 million Americans, 
we cannot go wrong.” 


Block Asks Controllers 
To Inform Publishers ~ 


CLEVELAND—Somebody has to} 
tell the publisher just where hi | 
paper stands financially: what de. 
partment, division or operation js 
running in the red, William Block, 
co-publisher of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa:) Post-Gazette, told the In 
stitute’ of Newspaper Controller 
and Finance Officers. 

It’s part of the job of the er 
ecutive in charge of finances, Mr. 
Block declared. Other duties, in 
his view, included keeping an 
alert eye and a strong hand on in- 
ternal operations, maintaining 
good employe relations, and doing 
a thorough job on public relations 
by means of prompt billing, 
promptness and fairness in col 


lecting. 
is a good 





“If the controller 
self-starter,” said Mr. Block, “he 
will watch to see that advertising 
rates are in line with production 
costs. In this connection, I e 
pect from the controller each 
month a statement showing the 
percentage of income from a col 
umn of advertising as compared 
with the cost of producing that 
column, and I expect him to se 
that I am thoroughly informed if 
that percentage drops. 

“I also think that in respect to 
our circulation, he should keep 
me informed of developments 1 
connection with net revenue pe 
copy, any possible rise in unpaid 
copies, any variation in the for 
mula for waste, spoiled copies o 
unaccounted-for copies.” 
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Would you pay $160 
for the same market information 


you can get for a 5-dollar bill? 


You can get the latest Census information in one of just a compilation of latest Census information. The 
two ways. MarKeET GUIDE contains more facts than any other 
single survey volume in the entire field of advertis- 
ing, selling, and market research. It tells you all you 
want to know about the population and homes of 
every county and daily newspaper city in the United 
States. It gives a complete picture of the retail set- 
Or... you can do it the easier, more reliable—and up in every daily newspaper city. 

much cheaper—way by getting Epiror & PUBLISHER’S 
1951 MARKET GUIDE. 


You can hire a $40-a-week clerk for four weeks to dig 
up the dope by wading through dozens of assorted 
data books at the local library or office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Facts, facts, facts . . . you'll have them all at your 
finger-tips whenever you need them. And need them 


$160 against $5. Take your pick. you will for a hundred different reasons. 

But the MarKET GUIDE is so very much more than Reserve your copy now . . . still at the old price of $5. 
Here Are Some of the Outstanding Here's How Leading Advertisers and 
Features of the 1951 MARKET GUIDE Agencies Use the MARKET GUIDE 

1. All available “Preliminary” reports of county and , 
Key Market populations from the 1950 Census of To select markets for test campaigns. 
Population. 


To determine new locations for retail stores. 
2. All county and Key Market industrial employees and 


their total wages from the 1947 Census of Manufac- To determine characteristics of various markets. 
turers. 
3. All county and Key Market retail outlet totals and To select markets by population. 


total retail sales from the 1948 Census of Business. ; , 
' To check buying power of various markets. 
4. Detailed data on Individual Incomes in 1949, com- 


piled by Charles F. Schwartz, office of Business To estimate number of wage earners. 
Economics, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
5. Tables, charts, and maps vizualizing high spots of For a rapid look-see at a market. 


the above reports. Vital data at a glance. a 
6. A new and revised listing of Key Markets (daily 
newspaper cities) by size, based on the Preliminary To determine factory locations. 
1950 Census Reports showing the present figures, 
1940 figures for comparison, and the ABC population 
figures for the City Zone. 


A time-saving State Summary of Market 
Strength showing relation of State to National 
totals in twenty important classifications. 


~ 
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Editor & Publisher 
1700 Times Tower, Times Square 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for the 1951 Market GvipeE at $5 a copy. 
() check enclosed C Bill at $5, plus postage 


AND 
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St. Petersburg 
Independent 
Changes Hands 


St. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Ralph 
Nicholson, co-owner of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune and former owner 
and publisher of the New Orleans 
(La.) Item, who has acquired all 
the stock of the St. Petersburg 
Evening Independent, made plans 
this week to take over direction of 
the paper in the near future. (E&P, 
Oct. 14, p. 15.) 

Purchase of the 51% of the 
stock held by L. Chauncey Brown, 
publisher, his wife, and his sister, 
Mrs. Orville Ray, and of the 49% 
of the stock held by several key 
employes was made last week for 
an undisclosed price. 

New Company 

The old operating company will 
cease to exist on Dec. 31 and a 
new corporation will be formed 
with Mr. Nicholson, the sole stock- 
holder. 

No immediate personnel changes 
were planned by the new pub- 
lisher, who remarked that he had 
not met the Independent staff and 
consequently had no immediate 
plans for it. 

The Independent's famous sun- 
shine offer by which the home edi- 
tion is given away free each day 
the sun fails to shine before press 
time will be continued. 

Mr. Nicholson, who formerly 
owned a beach home near St. 
Petersburg, said he had hoped to 
purchase the Independent for some 
time and that he was much im- 
pressed with the resort city’s fu- 
ture prospects. 

The 51-year-old publisher spent 
the last year in Germany as di- 
rector of public affairs for the 
U. S. High Commision. He is 


a former executive of the New 
York Daily Mirror, New York 
Telegram, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 


and Tokyo (Japan) Advertiser. 

Paper Founded in 1907 

The Independent was founded in 
1907 by Willis B. Powell, when 
St. Petersburg had a population of 
3,000. The next year it was pur- 
chased by Maj. Lew B. Brown, 
who originated the sunshine offer 
in 1910. Maj. Brown’s son, Chaun- 
cey, became publisher in 1927 and 
had held that position since. The 
son, who earlier had served as 
city editor, managing editor and 
general manager, became president 
in 1944 upon the death of Major 
Brown. 

In addition to active direction 
of news coverage during most of 
his 40 years with the newspaper, 
Mr. Brown, 64, has been an active 
civic leader. He is a former direc- 
tor of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association and a for- 
mer president of the Associated 
Dailies of Florida. 

“The Browns, father and son, 
never departed from the finest pre- 
cepts of journalism,” observed the 
morning St. Petersburg Times in 
an editorial. “Few newspapers 
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have maintained such high stand- 
ards of integrity as have always 
distinguished the Independent's 
operation.” 


Walter Gelb, editor of the West 
Valley Sun in the San Fernando 
Valley, has taken a lease on the 
Tarzana Herald and the Canoga 
Park Herald with an option to 
buy. Formerly with the AP and 
INS in the East, Mr. Gelb has 
been in California three years. 


Poe Vandament and Norman C. 
Hause, publishers of the Bowie 
(Tex.) Times, have sold the paper 
to Tom Daniel, Stillwater, Okla. 
Mr. Daniel resigned as executive 
secretary of the Oklahoma Future 
Farmers of America. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. Hahn 
have announced the sale of the 
Loveland (Colo.) Weekly Round- 
up and commercial printing busi- 
ness associated with the paper. 
The new owners and publishers 
are Mr. and Mrs. John R. Phillips, 
who have been residents of Trini- 
dad, Colo., but who are the for- 
mer owners of a weekly newspaper 
in Orange County, Calif. Mr. 
Phillips was earlier with Calkins 
& Holden Advertising Agency. Ne- 
gotiations were handled by Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, Denver. 


Sale of all interest in the Grand 
Prairie (Tex.) Texan, tri-weekly, 
to Byron B. Buzbee was an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Buzbee 
bought out Anson Brundage, and 
announced plans to make the 
Texan a daily next year. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Cor- 
pus Christi (Tex.) Caller Times. 


Mr. and Mrs. John N. Holder, 
who were given the weekly Jack- 
son (Ga.) Herald as a wedding 
present 59 years ago, have an- 
nounced their retirement and sale 
of the paper to Tom Williams and 
W. E. Mathews, of Jefferson, Ga. 

Ls 


Robertson, Wife Die 

Detroit—John D. Robertson, 
53, credit manager of the Detroit 
Free Press, and his wife, Cecelia, 
52, were killed Oct. 16 in a traf- 
fic accident near Howell, Mich. An 
oil tank truck met another car 
headon in the middle lane of a 
three-lane highway, and toppled 
over on the Robertson car. 


JeEssE OWEN Irvin, 58, member 
of the Miami (Fla.) Herald’s copy- 
desk staff and formerly city editor 
of the Miami Daily News, a for- 
mer reporter for the Associated 
Press in Atlanta and for the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal, Oct. 18. 

Francis J. McYacoart, 40, state 
editor of the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News for five years until 
his retirement last July, Oct. 11, of 
leukemia. 

Mrs. Henry H. Fris, wife of 
the retired publisher of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union and Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel, Oct. 8, 
at Asheville, N. C. 


@Pbituary 


RuE P. MELCHING, 57, editor of 
the Wapakoneta (O.) Daily News 
for 25 years until his retirement 
in 1946, Oct. 16. 

James L. MALONE, 55, a mem- 
ber of the Tampa (Fla.) Times 
staff for nine years and for many 
years publicity director for the 
Florida State Fair, Oct. 16. 

Mrs. Harry Lewin, 75, mother 
of CHARLES LEWIN, editor and 
general manager of the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Times, and 
Rosert Lewin, Chicago Daily 
News reporter, at Berlin, Wis. _ 

HERBERT L. BALDWIN, 46, vice- 
president in charge of research and 
merchandising of Fletcher D. 
Richards, Inc., advertising, in New 
York, Oct. 12. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Firtu, 86, first 
society editor of the Covington 
(Ky.) Kentucky Times-Star 28 
years ago, Oct. 10. 

Haro_p D. Nims, 59, staff cor- 
respondent at Oneida, N. Y., for 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Jour- 
nal and a former managing editor 
of the Oneida Daily Dispatch, Oct. 
14. 

Leroy A. WALLACE, 52, asso- 
ciate editor of the Council Bluffs 
(Ia.) Nonpareil, Oct. 14. 

A. M. (ABE) Fox, 42 news pho- 
tographer for the Associated Press 
Boston bureau for 25 years, Oct. 
16. 

Gomer T. Davies, 95, who be- 
came editor and publisher of the 
Concordia (Kan.) Kansan in 1896 
and who was president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in 
1903, Oct. 15. 

CLybE W. Pope, formerly of the 
advertising department of the 
New York Evening Press and a 
former publisher of the New York 
Mining Age, at Geneva, N. Y., 
Oct. 14. 

MICHAEL WILLIAMS, 73, of 
Westport, Conn., editor and foun- 
der of the Commonweal, Roman 
Catholic weekly journal of opin- 
ion, Oct. 12. Dr. WILLIAMs for- 
merly was a reporter for the 
Boston (Mass.) Post, New York 
World, New York Evening Tele- 
gram and in 1906 was city editor 
of the San Francisco (Calif.) Ex- 
aminer during the earthquake. In 
1913 he was special correspon- 
dent in Mexico for the Interna- 
tional News Service. He had con- 
tributed series of articles to the 
New York Herald Tribune, New 
York Times and New York Jour- 
nal-A merican. 

WILLIAM H. Kunn, 72, retired 
advertising manager of the Am- 
sterdam (N. Y.) Evening Record- 
er, at Daytona Beach, Fla., Oct. 
i. 





HERBERT F. L. ALLEN, 76, for- 
mer Washington correspondent for 
the old New York Sun and former 
correspondent in Turkey for the 
Associated Press and the Christian 
Science Monitor, in Washington, 
D.C. Get. 'S. 
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GeorGeE R. Moon, 61, former 
advertising director of the Winter 
Haven (Fla.) Daily Chief, and 


formerly with other dailies in 
Florida and South Carolina, re- 
cently. 

PHILETUS C. BANKSON, 62, for- 
mer city editor of the Erie (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald, and formerly 
chief of the Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer’s local copydesk, at Water- 
ford, Pa., Oct. 8. 

JoHN D. Murpuy, 75, former 
Boston (Mass.) Herald _ sports 
writer and automobile editor and 
sports editor of the defunct Boston 
Journal, in Brookline, Mass., re- 
cently. 

Mrs. WILLIAM F. OHWDE, SR., 72, 
widow of the former co-publisher 
and manager of the Manitowoc 
(Wis.) Herald-Times and mother 
of W. F. Onpbe, Jr., manager of 
general advertising and ALAN M. 
OunbeE, formerly associated with the 
daily, Oct. 3. She was formerly 
an officer of the Herald-News Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Harry B. Moyer, 68, of To- 
ronto, a veteran cartoonist for the 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator, in an 
automobile collision, Oct. 9. 

FRANCIS A. DOANE, 87, who 
helped his two brothers found the 
Truro (N. S.) Daily News and 
who served for many years as edi- 
tor, in Halifax, Oct. 7. 

B. Dave Iora, 49, head of the 
New York advertising agency bear- 
ing his name and a former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the 
United Press, Oct. 6. 

ANDREW H. OLDER, 33, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Hol- 
lywood (Calif.) Reporter, Film 
Daily, Radio Daily and Box Office 
Magazine and formerly on_ the 
staff of Drew Pearson, columnist, 
Oct. 3. 





Classified 


Section 


A COUNTRY-WIDE 
ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


RATE GUIDE 
Consecutive Insertions 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 


3 40 
Advance Payment Requested 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
»” 
4 80 
(Lower 26 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 

Count 30 units per line (27 
units for box). No abbrevia- 
tions. Add 15c for Box service 
—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to edit all copy. 
Deadline Wed. at 2 P.M. 

(After Last Mail) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 








Newspaper Brokers 


Publications Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 


f time as exclusive newspa- 
o” rokers. We would like to be of 
Porvice to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
FORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
a Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
ILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
Bates, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service, Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota poeenaees. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
xk We are interested in listing only 
safe and sound newspaper and maga- 
zine properties. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size - contact 



































ODETT & ODE Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. 0. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 








TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 
lant in the Southwest, contact James 
D Jackson, Pauls Valley, Okla. 


Publications for Sale 


NORTHWEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
SIX YEAR record continuous growth, 
Recent circulation surge requires ad- 
ditional capital and management for 
expansion purposes. Prefer to sell 
50% share to active participant. Only 
one of its kind, excellent future. 
$15,000. R. D. Willits, 2837 NE 
Broadway, Portland 12, Oregon. 


WRITE FOR LATEST LIsT of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Suburban weekly. 
Local national accounts. Paid Circu- 
lation, printing contract. $23,000 year- 
ly gross. Illness, loss of help to Army 
forces sale. Write Box 6637, Editor 
& Publisher. 

















OREGON DAILY EARNED 14 PER 
CENT ON LAST 2 YEARS’ VOLUME: 
PRICE CUT $15,000 EASY TERMS! 
VALUABLE property under present 
management for 26 years; Price cut, 
$150,000 to $135,000; Only $40,000 
Cash Down; balance easy, helpful 
terms. Unusually bright future; city 
of many advantages, increased 62%. 
Long Term Lease. Accounts Receiv- 
able included and no monthly pay- 
ments until January. G. M. Green, 
Ashland, Oregon. 





FLORIDA county seat weekly show- 
ing good earnings. $11,000 will han- 
die. The R. H. Berg Co., Box 55, 
Melbourne, Florida. 





SOUTH DAKOTA WEEKLY—NET 


past «3 years more than price of 
$23,500; only one other paper in 
county; about $10,000 will finance 


this, Wayne Peterson, Natl. Loan 
Bldg., Moorhead, Minn. 





WIUL TRADE $40,000 in shares in 
big weekly in Philadelphia-Baltimore 
area for equity in farm, residence 
or business realty. Advertising man 
or ex-publisher might also become 
part of paper’s operation. Owner of 
stock now with daily in another city. 
Write Box 6672, Editor & Publisher. 


ORGANIZATION OF 3 WASHING- 
TON WEEKLIES. Gross close to $40,- 
000. Asking $20,000 only. Good terms, 
Jack L. Stoll,’ 4958 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





DAILIES WANTED—I have two 
buyers for small city dailies in the 
Southwest. Both of them are former 
daily publishers who have sold their 
properties in recent months and are 
adequately financed. One is interested 
in a property grossing $50,000 to 
$100,000, and would buy semi-weekly 
or weekly in that class; the other is 
interested only in a daily now gross- 
ing or with a potential of more than 
$100,000. Both are ready to deal 
now. Your answer to this ad will be 
treated in strictest confidence. As a| 
publisher for a third of a century, 
I'll handle your property just as 

would want my own handled. JAMES 
T. JACKSON, Pauls Valley, Okla. 











LARGEST daily $100,000.000 cash 
will buy, balance to be financed, 
south, southwest U. S. _ preferred 
15,000, 25,000 or over population a 
must. Proven successful publisher. 
All answers in confidence. This is an 
individual. Box 6662, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





WE HAVE elients wanting dailies in 

Mountain States or Southwest. Cash 

in hand for smaller papers and ade- 

quate funds for payment on papers 

in higher brackets. 

RAY E. MOHLER & ASSOCIATES 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





WILL BUY or lease weekly grossing 
$25,000 or more. Prefer East or 
South. Give details. Box 6685, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Cartoons—Features 


THE PORTSMOUTH STAR sub- 
scribes to Religious Spotlight oddity 
cartoon. May we send you free sam- 
ples? Midwest Syndicate, Box 583, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


HOUSE PUBLICATION CARTOONS 
tailored for your purposes. Safety 
and Morale-Building . . . Editorial 
Policy . . . Portraits and Caricatures 
from photos. Let me send you my 
free booklet of cartoons. BURT 
WESSER, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
eago 4, Illinois. 

















Promotion Services 





GET RECORD REVENUE 
FROM OLASSIFIED 

GIFT GUIDE LINAGE! 
JOIN THE SOORES of newspaper 
who'll set new revenue and linage 
records for their Olassified Gift Guides 
this year through use of special Gift- 
Spotter aids prepared by the Howard 
Parish Service. aterial includes im- 
pressive presentation folder, eye-catch- 
ing promotion cuts and copy, special 
Gift-Spotter streamer and classifica- 
tion headings, examples of successful 
Gift Guides in other papers and special 
‘*how-to-sell-it’’ section. Write for 
sample copy and quotation on return- 
at-will basis. Howard Parish, Tested 
Want Ad Selling Plans, 8th floor. 
Daily News Tower, Miami 32, Fla. 





BOOMERANG DOLLAR buy-at-home 
ad series, promoted so successfully by 
the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun, now 
available to ether newspapers whose 
advertisers are aggravated by compe- 
tition from nearby larger cities tha 
are too easily accessible. If you need 
a buy-at-home campaign that is differ- 
ent, appealing, logical and effective— 
this is probably it. Proofs and terms 
on request. Robbins & Associates 
1616 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


COMPLETE NEWSPAPER— 
PRINTING PLANT 


Modern Streamlined Building 


Fully equipped, many items new. 





Press Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 





NEWSPRINT 
ORIGINAL MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT 


Spot and long-term commitments. 
Box 6691, Editor & Publisher. 





Photo Engraving 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 


Press Room 





28 East 4th St.. New York 8, N. Y 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Dismantling—Moving 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 








MAOHINISTS—Dismantling, 
entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTING 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 





E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Composing Room 


LUDLOW MAOHINE, 
equipped with Water 


$1,750.00 Cash, FOB New York City. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 











FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 


tertypes with and without Quadding 
and Centering Attachments. 


tatives, 277 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 








CANADIAN Newsprint, 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 


continuous bookings. 


Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 
] 





Miscellaneous 
2 FINE NATIONAL AD SPOTS 
Alabama—The Troy Messenger 
Georgia—The Cordele Dispatch 





AVAILABLE standard newsprint, all 


green 6-0505. One of New York’s 
largest converters of newsprint. 





Personals 


INFORMATION WANTED on the 
Publishing Firm DeBower & Elliott 
located in Chicago 40 years ago. Does 
anyone know the whereabouts of a 
Mr. Snow or S. G. Worden—or any 
of the officers or representatives of 
DeBower & Elliott? Box 6663, Editor 





STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
6 cars large rolls; 


Paper Co., ae 45th St., New 





STANDARD NEWSPRINT. 








& Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 21, 1950 





All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 


GOSS 4 DEOK Singlewidth, with 
Reversible cylinders on top deck; 
21% inch cut-off; A.C. Drive; Com- 
plete stereo. Perfect for color comics 
or all Black. 


HOE 3 Unit—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 
for quick sale. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Oylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 32- 
64 Page capacity, 22% inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


GOSS—OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 21% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 
sators for color comics or all black 
production; A.C. Motor Drive; com- 
plete Stereo. 


GOSS OCTUPLE—Doublewidth, 22% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 
sators for color comics or black; com- 
plete stereo. Priced for quick sale. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Ben Shulman, President 
Gordon F. Elrod, Executive Vice-Pres. 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





OUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. > 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. - 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 

THE EASTERN = PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 





GOSS DECK-TYPE PRESS 

No. 1247; five decks, eey 40 
pages straight, 80 collect. May be re- 
duced to octuple or sextuple. 22% 
in. cutoff. Double folder, balloon for- 
mer. 150 HP DO drive. Well adapted 
for color printing. Press has ¢ 
history. Dismantled and immediately 
available. Statesman Pub. Co., Salem, 
Oregon. 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES| 


HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





Press Room 


Wanted to Buy 


Display Advertising 


—— 


Editorial 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
16-PAGE PRESS 
Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Stereotype Equipment 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





FOR’ SALE: 24-Page Hoe Web 
Newspaper Press, two plates wide, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. With complete 
stereotype equipment and A.C. mo- 
tors. Ready prompt shipment. Thomas 
a Hall Company. Inc., Stamford 
onn. 





100 HP MOTOR drive AO cu 

HOE quarter-page folder mnie 
Three Kohler reels AO motors 

GOSS 45-C mat roller 

GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 


IMMEDIATELY available 
Straightline three-deck 
ress. One pair folders and angle 
ars. 48 page capacity. 23 9/16 cut- 
off. News-Journal, Mansfield, Ohio, 


Stereotype 


SE DEROOOK full 
( - Hoe Metal Pot; Amsc 
posing Room Saw Siena aan 
mond combination Radial & Straight. 
line Router; Hoe Curved Plate Ror:- 
er; Goss Curved Plate Shaver; Goa, 
heavy duty Mat Roller; Goss Filet 
Shaver; Scott Stereo. Plate Finishin, 
outfit for 15” diameter plates f 
thick; Hoe Flat Curved Casting 
Boxes, all sizes; Duplex Tubular Oast- 
ing Box; Duplex Curved Plate Tsai! 
Cutter for 15” diameter plate, 7/16” 
thick. NEW Hall Newspaper Fora: 
Tables and ‘‘Dural’’ light-weigh: 
Stereotype Chases. Thomas Ww. all 
gompany, ae ane West 42nd 8t. 
or ‘ ‘acto : 
at Stamford, Bg ne 
STORAGE expenses have causes 
reduce the price on a B esoe Beets 
Stereotype press to a fraction of its 
worth. This press in daily use until 
May of this year. Now in good run- 
ning condition. Color on four page 
Mat roller and all stereo and elec. 
ent equipment. If interested. write: 


J. Missett, Suffolk Tirgini 
News-Herald. aielk, Virginia, 





Goss 
newspaper 








age Proof Pres. 

















Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: single keyboard Model 14, 
and late style Model 26 Linotypes. 
Also Elrod machine with electric pot. 
Cash deal. AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY O0., INC., 88 Gold St., 
New York City. 

} Laat oo 24 page Rotary 
ress stereotype equipment. 
Must be 22%” cut-off. B 659 

Editor & Publisher. silhine 
WANTED TO PURCHASE: Rewind- 
er and slitter. 66 inches in width. 
Must take roll to 40 inches in diame- 
ter. Box 6571, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—DUPLEX Tubular News- 
paper Press or similar. Must be cap- 
able of printing 16, or possibly 24 
to 32 pages. Prefer press with color 
attachment. Give full details. Box 
6613, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER WANTS Mat Roller, 
Goss, Hoe or Duplex and other types 
of yo nay! machinery. Will pay 
top price for good equipment. 
6635, Editor & Publisher. 

USED ELEVATING TURTLE, escape- 
ment for Model 8 Lino serial 51000, 
Margach automatic leaddrop. Journal, 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 

DRY MAT ROLLER, full page size. 
Prefer Hoe or Goss heavy duty ma- 





























chine with AC motor. Reply Box 
6687, Editor & Publishtr. 
MOTORS, Generators, Transformers 


bought. and sold new and rebuilt. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
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TUBULAR PRESSES or units, stered- 

type equipment, also flat bed presses. 

Write or call Walter E. Hamlin, 
CROSS 


8 
211 Marion Building, Cleveland 18, 
Ohio. CHerry 1-3305. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. Al) 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

GOSS Press single width (.wo pager 
wide). 18% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 











HELP WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS MANAGER for two Dai- 
lies amd one Weekly. Write Box 
6640, Editer & Publisher, giving ex- 
perienee, background and salary. 











GENERAL MANAGER for large 
established Eastern metropolitan 
weekly. Must be good promoter of 


linage, circulation. Top salary to right 
man. Box 6683, Editor & Publisher. 











NEWSPAPER business department 
executive, retired, or semi-retired, 
wanted for part-time special dignified 
activity requiring traveling calling on 
newspaper executives. Commensurate 
weekly compensation and traveling ex- 
penses paid. Box 6677, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation 


ALASKA DAILY offers opening for 
combination circulation manager and 
display advertising salesman. Good 
future with progressive, wide-awake 
organization. Start $100 week. Box 
6574, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, draft exempt, experi- 
enced in circulation—rural mail, car- 
rier promotion, wanted to take charge 
of department on p.m. daily of 6,200 
in northern Indiana; good chance to 
prove ability, acquire permanent - 
sition. Give salary needed, other 
facts first letter. Box 6622, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WOMAN WANTED. Experienced in 
newspaper circulation. Capable of 
handling promotion and detail work 
of well established Southern trade 
paper. In replying give complete 
resume of experience and qualifica- 
tions. Box 6684, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
FOR daily within 50 miles of New 


York Oity. Will consider present as- 
sistant er one with broad experience 

















in this field. Write stating > and 
eeemenes. Box 6643, Editor Pub- 
isher. 





CLASSIFIED Telephone Saleswoman. 
Excellent opportunity for experienced 
telephone solicitor on Washington, 
D. C. paper. Send complete employ- 
ment resume. Box 6665, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


ADVERTISING MANAGER-salesman 
for small Southern daily. State back- 
ground and results obtained. Box 
6651, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, chain 
five weeklies, primarily combined rate. 
Permanent. Guarantee and good com- 
mission. State qualifications, experi- 
ence first letter. Car needed. Journal, 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 














ADVERTISING MANAGER 


STRONG on sales and management 
needed immediately for Ohio daily. 
He will have complete charge of lo- 
cal display and classified. e want 
an organizer, a man who is not afraid 
of work and will make calls and di- 
rect a staff to do the same. An excel- 
lent opportunity. Salary open, would 
consider salary-bonus arrangement. 
All inquiries strictly confidential and 
present employes know of this ad. 
Send full information in first letter. 
Box 6600, Editor & Publisher. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman 
for a well established and respected 
daily newspaper in Ohio eity of 17,- 
000. Selling ability and knowledge of 
writing cop and making layouts 
necessary. teady work and oppor- 
tunity for advancement on merit. In 
replying state age, education, experi- 
ence, marital status, salary expected 
and if you own a car. Reply to Box 
6579, Editor & Publisher. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY _ for 
man with some experience in classi- 
fied or display department for grow- 
ing, aggressive evening daily in Ohio 
city of 50,000. Good salary plus bo- 
nus and expenses. Write in confidence 
giving experience, draft status, and 
when available. Our staff knows of 
this ad. Box 6645, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED Display 
Advertising Salesman. Must be good 
at layouts, able to handle key ac- 
counts and willing to plug every day. 
Ours is a fifty-three-year-old, seven- 
day operation, exclusive in the field. 











MANAGING EDITOR—for  Alask 
daily able to build up good local coy. 


erage. This is a first-class job for 4 
first-class man. Box 6659, Editor ¢ 
Publisher. 





WANTED Experienced Woman Re. 
porter to write society column of dis. 
tinction in southern metropolitan sea. 
coast city. Applicant must have flair 
for writing, ability to gather inter. 
esting society news, know names and 
be socially acceptable. This is not 4 


routine job and offers great possibili- § 


ties to build outstanding column. Bor 
6695, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL Superintendent for 2 
machine open shop midwest daily, 
Thorough composing and press room 
knowledge required. Top salary. Per 
manent job. All replies in confidenee, 
Box 6590, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, 
Thoroughly experienced combination 
printer for foremanship of fast grow 
ing daily in the Philadelphia area, 
Union. Good pay. Give background 
in detail. Write Box 6619, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JOB PRESSMAN on Kluge, Kelly-B, 
Multilith. Top wages for top man in 
Alaska’s most modern plant. Bor 
6660, Editor & Publisher. 


OPERATORS, make-up men and floor 
men wanted. Union and non-union, 
Apply Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ Association, 209 Telegraph 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED AT ONCE compositor, must 
know Ludlow Elrod; fast on ads, § 
machine afternoon daily, college city, 
17,000. ermanent foremanship_pos- 
sibilities to right man. Daily Times 
































Drinkers and high pressure artists| News, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

need not apply. Address Box 6648, 

Editor & Publisher. Photo-Engraver 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER; must work com 

Editorial bination: % time engraving; % ia 

REPORTER FOR SMALL MORNING | mechanical or office. State qualifics 

DAILY. Rock Springs Newspapers, | tions, references. Address: usiness 

Rock Springs. Wyoming. Manager, Daily News-Miner, Fair 





OPENING FOR right man, 26 to 80. 
as field editor of midwest farm maga- 
zine. Must be farm reared, journalism 
grad, and able to operate a Speed 
Graphic. Knowledge of magazine 
typography and layout helpful. Prefer 
man with at least three years news- 
paper experience. Some travel. Give 
full personal data, including draft 
status, in first letter. Box 6652, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


banks, Alaska, via Air Mail. 





INSTRUCTION 
Linotype— Printing 


WE have ay few open dates for be 
ginners in NOVEMBER. 
Request application now. 
OHIO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
Logan 18, Ohio 











MANAGING EDITOR for small suc- 
cessful bi-monthly health magazine of 
medical organization. Writing and 
editorial experience essential. Orig- 
inal copy rewrite and interpretation 
of medical information for the public 
selection of non-medical material. Full 
or part (% to %) time, starting dur- 
ing December or January first. Write, 
giving complete details including edu- 
cation, experience, salary desired. 
All replies held confidential. Box 6664, 
Editor & Publisher. 





LONG established national trade 
weekly needs assistant editor. Prefer 
applicant located at Chicago, with 


several years daily paper experience, 
but would consider exceptional be- 
ginner. Write fully giving age, salary 
requirements, education, etc. Box 
6680, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: Experienced sports writer 
and sports copy editor for daily morn- 
ing newspaper in northern New York 
small city. Must have knowledge of 
headwriting and makeup. Address ap- 
plication to Box 6686, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, stating qualifications, experi- 
ence, age, education, telephone and 
references. 


WANTED—Young 
reporting, assisting with wire, head 
writing, and feature writing. Must 
have had at least two years service 
on daily paper in city of over 15,000 








lady for general 


population. State salary expected. 
Jonesboro Evening Sun, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 





WANTED REPORTER with rewrite 
erperience. Preferably a southerner. 
Clippings, full details in first letter. 
The Mid-Ocean News, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 21, 1990 








WRITERS’ SERVICES 


Literary Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti 
cles. Books. Fiction. Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. ¥Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Administrative 


EXECUTIVE SEEKS 
TOP—OR BACKSTOP JOB 


As Publisher and General Manager I 
converted $100,000 loser to a profit! 
Improved content and production 
methods. Increased circulation 380, 
000; increased advertising. Cut costs. 
Know small, medium and meen 
papers. Expert on mechanical depart 
ment and labor negotiations. Available 
soon. University grad, plus 20 years 
practical experience. Box 6693, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. ’ 











ANY profit, Labor or production prob 


lems? Successful newspaper doctor 
available soon. Box 6692, Editor & 
Publisher. 





MAN thoroughly experienced in Dig 
and small daily operations has just 
sold his own small daily at big mark- 
up on high earnings record; now 
available to manage paper, preferably 
Southeast. Knows how to handle 
people, both inside, outside office; 
experience in ads, promotion, writing, 
editorials, news, nows mechanical 
end; age 43, salary minimum $12,0 
and worth it. Box 6682, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





—— Administrative 


Editorial 


Editorial 





eee . sar 

EOUTIVE desires position to aid 
a ublisher or newspaper inter- 
ests. Experience covers management, 


promotions, 
Circulation D 
years practical 


accounting, labor, 


chanical. 
Twenty-three y« 
ence at age 45. 


and finance. 
al experi- 
Prefer midwest or 





) northwest. Box 6642, Editor & Pub- 
> lisher. 
ian Artists-Cartoonists 
OO W 





Formerly 
; BOB RIPLEY'S 
: ARTIST 


f FOR past 8 years have been man 











EDITORIAL WRITER 


EDITOR of National Weekly Trade 
Paper seeks editorial writer post on 
daily; skillful, original, imaginative 
writer; fluent, simple style; keen, 
natural interest in all fields; analyti- 
cal; sharp; sense of humor, idea man; 
editor 5 years; editorials rated high- 
ly; 4 years experience reporter, fea- 
ture writer, heads, copy; 34, married, 
1 child, sober, veteran. Box 6599, 
Editor & Publisher. 





FLESCH-MINDED WRITER. 
30, now doing 
wants job on 


Vet, 
overnment publicity, 
alert east or midwest 














i the scenes—having drawn| daily. 4 years’ experience (2 on 
on of ‘‘Believe it or Not’’ il-| newspapers). Box 6551, Editor & 
lustrations. im Sse to do jane Publisher. 

ing art work for you. Box q 
getting f Publisher. TOP-NOTCH NEWSMAN 

NOW ON metropolitan newspaper 
EXPERIENCED Editorial cartoonist} seeks change to medium daily; copy- 
‘for paper on Syndicate. Eastern} desk, rewrite, reporter. 18 years’ edi- 
States. Samples and interview on re- torial experience dailies, wire service 
nest. Box 6654, Editor & Publisher.| news editor, single, 42, draft exempt. 
b - Go anywhere. Box 6553, Editor & 
Circulation Publisher. 
GIROULATION MANAGER: Young,| REPORTER, young, ambitious, 4 
aggressive District Circulation Man-| years’ experience on large daily. 


ager desires position as circul 
manager or assistant. Six years 


edge of ‘Little Merchant Plan,’’ 





to work and can produce. 
family, prefer eastern states. 
6529, Editor & Publisher. 


ation 
hard 


hitting experience on metropolitan 
daily and Sunday. Exceptional knowl- 


car- 


rier promotion, street sales. Not afraid 
Married, 


Box 





IF YOU ARE looking fer a circula- 
tion manager please answer this ad. 
Good newspaper background plus cir- 


culation ‘‘Know How.’’ Six 
thorough experience, A.B.C., 

| Merchant Plan. Department ma: 
ment, promoting economy with 
results, Write or wire Box 6552, 
tor & Publisher. 


ears 
ittle 
nage- 
best 
Edi- 





DO YOU NEED THIS MAN? 
EXPERIENCED in all phases of cir- 


culation work. 
ber, reliable, 


Capable, honest 
conscientious 


preciated. 
Assistant or Road Supervisor. 

the “KNOW-HOW” of handling 
and adult carriers. 


, _ 80- 


worker. 
Now employed, but desirous of change 
where performance and ability is ap- 
i Would consider job as an 


Have 
boys 


Prefer southern 





) state. What have you to offer? 
Write Box 6631, Editor & Publisher. 
QURRENTLY circulation manager 
small daily. Age 27, married, one 
child. Successful record of handling 
carriers, obtaining increases, building 
goodwill. Actual circulation selling 
experience in direct mail, soliciting, 

© promoting carriers. Fine references. 
Seeking step upward in circulation 


position, or advertising or a combi- 


nation of both. 


$75.00 minimum 


to 


start. Box 6678, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION 
37, 17 years experience all 
carrier to Circulation Manager, 
ployed but desires change. Outs 
ing record, excellent references. 


EXECUTIVE, AGE 
phases 


em- 
tand- 
Sal- 


ary $7,500 yearly. Box 6658, Editor 


& Publisher. 





WOULD LIKE to contact publisher 
in medium sized city who needs serv- 
ices of mature circulator with years 


actual management experience 
25,000 to 60,000 ABC papers. 
5 Paper must be well financed and 
aged in good live town. 
business and can prove it! 


on 
His 
man- 


Know my 
Best ref- 


erences. Only reasonable salary. Box 


6676, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Advertising 


CARIFTED ADVERTISING MAN. 


A 
AGER. 23 years’ 
Psi fre married, 
S n 
Publisher” . Box 


experience. 


ED ADVERTISING MAN- 


Now 


age 40, family. 
6542, Editor & 





Display Advertising 
Desire ERTISING MANAGER 


plus opportunity. 25 years’ 


es change for personal reasons, 
experi- 


ence all departments, remarkable rec- 


ord his best reference, 


ily. Box Age 40. 











Fam- 


6538, Editor & Publisher. 








ADVERTISING Manager, 
bas Single, seeks new 
tee - record, layouts, 
ing. Outheast preferred. 
6667, Editor & Publisher. 






































Salesman, 
connection, 
merchan- 


Box 


Sports, rewrite, desk. Seek any edi- 
torial position. University graduate, 
top references. Box 6534, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ABLE REPORTER, 28, desires 
change. 2% years experience with 2 
large dailies. All beats, features. BJ 
and BA Missouri. SDX scholarship 
award, KTA member. Married vet- 
eran. Minimum $65 weekly. Write 
Box 6578, Editor & Publisher. 


AMBITION, ABILITY, Aggressive- 
ness for sale. Reporter/critic; creative 
sports, news writer. 23, l-year ex- 
ee New York daily trade paper. 

rote for Naval paper. Vet, B.A., 
Draft exempt—wWill go anywhere for 
spot with future. Highest references. 
Box 6598, Editor & Publisher. 











EXPERIENCED MAN (seven years 
large, small dailies, wire service) 
wants job as rewriteman or copy- 
reader, medium or large daily east 
or midwest. College graduate, mar- 
ried, 28, draftproof. Now wire editor 
afternoon daily 18,000 circulation. 
Box 6576, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
12 YEARS copy-deskman, 
rewrite, 35, best references, seeks 
slot anywhere between the coasts. 
Box 6592, Editor & Publisher. 





reporter, 


YES—DIFFERENT 
EX-DIPLOMAT; native Texan; now 
news editor 4,000 circulation daily; 
32 years old; university grad; re- 
sided Europe, South America; speak 
French, German, Spanish; experienced 
editorial, feature writer; wire, city 
desks; gees recommendations; Repub- 
lican. Box 6545, Editor & Publisher. 





LIBRARIAN — 6 years experience 
New York City daily-legal and insur- 
ance background — seeks position — 
metropolitan area. Draft exempt. Box 
6617, Editor & Publisher. 

CUB: Harvard graduate, 25, vet, 
draft exempt, unmarried, seeks start- 
ing position as general reporter on 
smal] daily. Will go anywhere. Box 
6630, Editor & Publisher. 

ALERT NEWSMAN 
DESKMAN, 3 years experience, news, 
features, sports, photo. Seeks post in 
East. Missouri MA, draft exempt. 
Box 6610, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG GIRL, college background, 
seeks starting editorial and/or = 
ing position. Some experience, daily 
and weekly, handling society, re-write, 
copy, heads and obits. Salary secon- 
dary. Box 6641, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED desk man, sports and 
news. Proficient in layout, make-up, 
and regular copy desk work, Assis- 
tant sports editor on folded metropoli- 
ton daily. Box 6621, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

















YOUNG MAN, 23, MA English, writ- 
ing, library experience, seeks start 
editorial assistant reporter, proef- 
reader, etc. Draft exempt. Box 6614, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Editorial 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
wants hard work on small daily. 
Harvard graduate, vet, 23, single. 
Fully equipped with cameras, brains 
and car. Experience on college, serv- 
ice papers and free lance work on 
Boston dailies. Box 6688, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC FEATURE WRITER 
REPORTER, 25, requires position 
small town newspaper New Jersey if 
possible. Experience here and Europe. 
Free, December. Box 6653, Editor & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL or allied position. 3 
years experience top New York daily 
plus 2 years Army. B.A. degree. Will 
travel or relocate. Box 6669, Editor 
& Publisher. 

REWRITE MAN—reporter, 26, draft- 
exempt, desires reporting or desk 
job, New York City area. Two years 
writing everything on 5,000 weekly. 
B.A. Phi Beta Kappa. Box 6674, 
Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITE 




















NOW employed for over a year on 
metropolitan news service; done po- 
lice, courts, city hall, know camera. 
College grad; 2 years college daily, 
won national feature award. 24, 
draft exempt, car. Seek daily or 
magazine. ox 6668, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTER, two years experience 


small daily, city editor, subbed man- 
aging editor; veteran, 27, single, B.A. 
Box 6681, Editor & Publisher. 
REWRITE man, reporter, seven years 
on large metropolitan daily, ready for 
change. Copy-reading, sports experi- 
ence. 29, draft exempt, single, college 
grad. Prefer East. Box 6670, Editor 
& Publisher. 








YOUNG NEWSMAN—Experienced all 
phases, employed, draft exempt vet. 
Box 6628, Editor & Publisher. 





ACCOMPLISHED WOMAN 
seeks challenging editorial position. 
Experience includes—City and Sun- 
day editor metropolitan newspapers; 
Associate Editor national magazine, 
foreign correspondent, etc. Excellent 
references including present employer. 


writer 


Box 6694, Editor & Publisher. 





ABLE sports writer, editor wants 
change from small daily to metro- 
politan daily; any department, con- 
scientious, reliable, thorough; camera 
radio ability; veteran; Box 6690, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





4 YEARS’ experience—reporter, copy 
desk, camera. Seeks place with daily. 
Married. Vet, 30. Box 6603, Editor 
& Publisher. 

RECENT college graduate, Vet, with 
wire service and daily experience de- 
sires reporting job on daily. Has 
covered all state and city news 
sources. Go anywhere. Box 6555, 
RECENT Journalism grad. college 
correspondent to metropolitan dailies. 
Anxious to start in news writing. Go 














anywhere. Box 6624, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 

REPORTER, Rewrite, 28, 3% years 

Major New Jersey Daily, now em- 

ployed, college grad, seeks top editor 

job on New } nl or New York 
eekly or Trade Paper. Box 6561, 


Editor & Publisher. 


WANT to get started in news writ- 
ing-reporting. Go anywhere. Recent 
graduate. Editor college daily. Box 
6566, Editor & Publisher. 


SCIENCE WRITER, general reporter, 
content analyst. BSc general science, 
industrial experience, S journalism, 








daily and free-lance experience. Cap- 
able photographer. now western 
Europe. Attractive position with 


chance for science writing and edit- 
ing. Box 6602, Editor & Publisher. 





VETERAN, 26, B.J. Missouri; 1 year 
graduate work University of Chicago. 
8 months experience. Sports, general 
assignment. Go anwhere. Bill Hurley, 
1102 Albion, Chicago, Illiinois. 








They’re Famous!—yYes, famous 
for results and quick action— 
Editor & Publisher Classified ads! 
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A REAL BARGAIN 
NOW working on daily, 20,000 cir- 
culation. Can give metropolitan sports 


page, daily columnist, etc. 5 years 
experience, unmarried, draft exempt. 
Not afraid to work. Must have $60 


per week. College grad, knows all 
phases of newspaper game. Location 
not important. Box 6666, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ADJECTIVE ANARCHIST— 
EXPERIENCE, entertainment _ fea- 
tures; wants chance to prove his 
value to newspaper as reporter; Abil- 
ity to understand, interpret and trans- 
late human feelings into significant 
copy. News service experience, young, 
draft exempt. Box 6618, Editor % 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS BEGINNER, 
23, single, college graduate (English 
Major) with 1 year of law school 
seeks position on small progressive 
daily anywhere. Box 6679, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ALL AROUND man, 26, 3 years ex- 
perience as reporter, feature writer, 
music and drama critic, politics on 
daily (ABC 25,000) wants chance to 
use talents on larger paper or maga- 
zine. Box 6657, Editor & Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND man, 24, 








veteran, 








on weekly, 





desires to relocate to daily. Prefer- 
ably sports. Single, car. Box 6655, 
Fditor & Publisher. 

CRACKERJILL reporter desires 


general reporting job, college gradu- 
ate, aggressive, has knack of meeting 
people, two years experience, can sup- 
ply samples. Will go anywhere. Box 
6661, Editor & Publisher. 


GIRL editor weekly B.S. seeks change 
daily. Will travel, car. 111-28—204th 
Street, RN. X. 





Hollis, 





WISCONSIN '50 grad, 24, single, Vet 
wants starting position | or 
desk work on small daily. Box 6656, 
Editor & Publisher. 
WORKING EDITOR wants $100. Start 
with future. Worth it. Box 6696, 
Editor & Publisher, or Katonah, N. Y.- 
4-0605-J. 

SPORTS EDITOR 
Six years experience. Top references. 
Box 6675, Editor & Publisher. 











THOROUGH newsman, adaptable, 
takes pride in fitting and adding to 
job; road experience, medium-to- 


large dailies, also one year New York 
City, Managing editor, editorials, fea- 


tures, reporter, desk, now employed 
seeks permanent opportunity; avail- 
able at reasonable call for commen- 


surate wage. Seasoned timber for far- 
seeing builder. Draft-exempt, 41; top 
health, vet, married, stable. Box 6673, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Photographers 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER with eight 
years of experience with _metropoli- 
tan and medium dailies. Highest ref- 
erences. Married, 37. Will go any- 
where. Box 6615, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


VERSATILE MAN—Sales promotion 
copy for 4A agency, 1 year; top de- 
partment store copy, 1% years; free 
lance publicity, 3 years Solid art and 
layout background. College grad, 25, 
4-F, excellent references. Top firms, 
NYC only. State salary when you 
write. Box 6671, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL or Oomposing Room 
Superintendent, 21 years experience, 
good record, knows production, em- 
ployers’ problems. Age 47, sober, an- 
ion. Best references. Box 6572, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


SEEKING challenging 
chanical superintendent /production 
manager. Possesses the ‘‘Know- 
How,’’ ability, imagination and ini- 
tiative necessary for the job. 18 
years diversified practical and _ theo- 
retical experience. Age 37. B.S. de- 
gree. Presently employed. Box 6589, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL or Composing Super- 
intendent, 30 years newspaper and 
trade plant, modernized large metro- 
politan daily. Experienced in planning 
new building and moving plant. Oan 
promote harmony. Box 6616, Editor 
& Publisher. 























_ as me- 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


“VOTING is everybody’s job” says 
the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. And it is! 

But, what happens? In Presi- 
dential election years voters stay 
away from the polls in droves, 
for one reason or another, and 
we're lucky if we get over 50% 
of the eligible voters. In an off 
year such as this the number of 
non-voters is increased astonishing- 
ly. 
Citizens just don’t give a darn 
for their rights and privileges. 
They'd rather let someone else do 
it for them—or they have the mis- 
taken impression their vote doesn’t 
count. 

Some time ago the American 
Heritage Foundation started to do 
something about it. It has pro- 
duced material enlisting the sup- 
port of various media and has in- 
terested the Advertising Council 
in following through with more. 

Among the nine promisés of a 
good citizen, the Foundation -lists 
voting as “the number one job of 
every good citizen.” The pledge 
it would require says: “I will vote 
at all elections. I will inform my- 
self on candidates and issues and 
will use my greatest influence’ to 
see that honest and capable offi- 
cials are elected. I will accept pub- 
lic office when I can serve my 
2 ae or my country there- 

y. 

Then to dramatize the impor- 
tance of voting the Foundation is 
offering awards to communities, 
counties and organizations con- 
ducting outstanding non-partisan 
community-wide campaigns on the 
theme “Voting is Everybody's 
Job.” ; : 

Scrapbooks have to be in by 
Nov. 20 and a factor in selecting 
winners will be the percentage of 
the total population that voted on 
Nov. 7. In other words, how ef- 
fective was the campaign? 

Newspapers can’t win any 
awards from the Foundation for 
doing a job in this campaign but 
they can get into the act by using 
some of the material supplied by 
the Ad Council. A series of ads 
prepared by Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Chicago, in 1000 and 600- 
line copy is available for local 
sponsorship. Free mats and proofs 
may be obtained from the Council. 

Weekly newspapers can win a 
prize for doing this job if they 
want to enter the ‘“Get-Out-the- 
Vote Contest” of The American 
Press, trade publication for week- 
lies. 

Daily newspapers won't win any 
prizes but they have an obligation 
to their communities to root peo- 
ple out of their lethargy and stir 
them into expressing themselves at 
the ballot box. 4 

The democratic process isn’t 
worth a darn if the people don’t 
exercise their right to vote. It’s up 
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to newspapers and other media to 
get into the act wnd do their part 
to get out the vote. 


THAT OLD phoney about adver- 
tising adding to the cost of an item 
and government paying the cost of 
advertising will probably forever 
be with us, but it is amazing the 
places where you find it accepted. 

A few days ago the Aflanta 
Journal printed a letter from Sam- 
uel H. Sibley who happens to be 
judge of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The judge’s letter ap- 
plauded an announcement of the 
Journal’s that because of the news- 
print shortage «advertising space 
was going to be rationed and add- 
ed: 

“I have long been tired of the 
mental and ocular strain of finding 
the news items scattered along the 
pages of advertising; and worried 
by the enormous cost of full page 
advertising, which of course must 
be added to the price of the goods, 
except so far as it is recouped from 
the Treasury of the United States 
as a deduction against income tax- 
es. Again, it has not seemed fair 
to me to put the advertising load 
on the government, when it is not 
a mecessary expense, but a very 
unnecessary one in full page lots.” 
After acknowledging that bargain 
sales, lost and found and want ads 
are useful, the judge concluded: 

“I really see no need for the 
riot of advertising in our daily 
papers, and am glad that necessity 
has dictated what it has long 
seemed to me common _ sense 
should have brought newspapers 
and advertisers to do—ration the 
space.” 

We've heard cf a lot of well- 
educated people having screwy 
ideas about the function of adver- 
tising in our economy but this is 
the first time we’ve heard them 
echoed by a judge of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. 

It must have been somewhat of 
a shock to the editors of the Jour- 
nal, too, because they took the 
entire lead editorial column to ex- 
plain the facts of life to the judge. 
It is one of the best dissertations 
on the subject we have seen. 

We wish that space would per- 
mit publication of the whole edi- 
torial here. Suffice it to say the 
Journal points out effectively why 
and how advertising does not in- 
crease the price of an article to 
the buyer and why advertising is 
not done at the expense of the 
U. S. Treasury but how the Treas- 
ury benefits from it. The editorial 
concludes: 

“Experience tells successful mer- 
chants big-scale advertising pays. 
They go by results, not by theories 
or personal predilections. They 
measure volume of sales against 
the advertising that was done. 
They don’t guess. They don’t de- 


lude themselves. They know. They 
submit the acid test to everything 
they attempt, and go by what the 
balance sheet shows when it has 
been drawn up. 

“Those that don’t do that, don’t 
stay in business very long.” 

This would be a good editorial 
for every newspaper to have pasted 
up in the editorial department for 
use when some local personage 
needs to be set straight. 

* * 


A FEw weeks ago—Sept. 30 to 
be exact—we discussed the origin 
of the phrase World War II” 
and had the good sense to admit 
that someone other than the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer might have start- 
ed it all. The Enquirer also 
showed good sense in asking 
whether anyone antedated them 
on it—rather than claiming a 
“first.” 

The Enquirer disputed the claim 
of the Chicago Daily News and 
proved it had first used the phrase 
in an editorial August 14. 

Now comes the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger—Robert M. White II, gen- 
eral manager—and proves it used 
the phrase in an editorial July 
24th. The Ledger said that day: 
“In our opinion, there is at least 
an even chance of the present war 
World War Il'’2—turning into 
World War III.” The. AP, it is 
claimed, picked up the phrase and 
gave the Ledger credit for naming 
the Korean War thusly. 

We're still timid and we prefer 
to say that up to now it looks as 
if the Mexico Ledger has the edge 
on all other contestants—but we’re 
not declaring any winner. Someone 
else may come along six months 
from now and lay claim to the 
title—-we’ve seen it happen before. 

2 


Timely Story Saves 
Doctor His $9,800 

San Drieco, Calif—A_ timely 
story in the San Diego Evening 
Tribune saved a Utah doctor from 
a $9,800 fleecing. 

Postal inspectors gave full credit 
to the story by Vincent Dunne, 
Tribune reporter, for saving the 
would-be victim of the ancient 
“Spanish swindle.” 

Postal authorities learned the 
doctor had phoned Mexico City, 
talked with the swindlers and was 
instructed to proceed to a rendez- 
vous. Then he picked up the Trib- 
une, saw the Page 1 story, learned 
how the “Spanish swindle” is 
worked, and realized he was an in- 
tended victim. The doctor imme- 
diately contacted postal officials. 

a7 











Barry Bishop Going 
To Washington Beat 
Daas, Tex.—David Botter has 
resigned from the Washington bu- 
reau of the Dallas Morning News 
to assume new duties with Quick 
magazine, effective Nov. 1. 
Barry Bishop, Mexico City cor- 
respondent for the News, will be 
transferred to Washington and the 
Mexico City bureau will be aban- 
doned, temporarily at least. 
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E & P CALENDAR 


Oct. 23-24 — Inland Dail 
Press Assn., annual meeting 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-24—New England 
Newspaper Advertising Execy 
tives Assn., annual meeting 
Parker House, Boston. 

Oct. 24-26— Ohio Circuls 
tion Manager’s Assn., fal 
meeting, Neil House, Colum. 
bus, O. 

Oct. 26-27—Audit Burea 
of Circulations, annual meet. 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-28—National News , 
paper Promotion Assn., south 
ern-eastern regional conve 
tion, Greenbrier Hotel, 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Oct. 26-29—Southern N 
paper Publishers Assn., annuj 
convention, Greenbrier Hot 
White Sulphur Springs, W. 

Oct. 28-29—New Eng 
Newspaper Mechanical 
ference, Statler Hotel, sto 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Americ 
Assn. of Advertising Agenc 
annual conference, Ho 
Roosevelt, New York. 

Nov. 3—Northwest 
ated Press, annual membe 
meeting, New Washington E 
tel, Seattle, Wash. 

Nov. 3-4—Michigan 
Assn., advertising confereng 
Porter Hotel, Lansing, 

Nov. 9-11 — Sigma 
Chi, national convention, 
Souci Hotel, Miami 
Fla. 

Nov. 9-11 — National E 
torial Assn., annual fall me 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Chice 


























Tickets via Wirephoto 
Get Couple Into Game 


Tusa, Okla—An absent-miné 
ed Tulsa couple, who left the 
tickets to the Oklahoma-Texm 
football game in Dallas at hom 
saw the contest through the com 
bined efforts of the Tulsa Worl 
and the Associated Press. 

Finding themselves on the scent 
without their tickets and being w 
able to buy any, Mr. and Ms 
John H. Simons contacted Le 
Erhard, managing editor of th 
World, who arranged to have tk 
ducats brought down to the Worl 
office. Pictures were made @ 
them and transmitted on the Wit 
photo network. 

In Dallas the AP contacted th 
manager of the Cotton Bow! (pr 
moters of the game) who issue 
a letter to the couple admittin 
them to the game. 


» 

Joins Jewish Daily 

Maj. Harvey L. Schwamm pres 
dent of the American Trust Co. 
Wall Street, has accepted an inv: 
tation to be chairman of the boat 
of directors of the Jewish Mor 
ing Journal and Jewish Americt 
in New York City. The Journ 
plans to publish an English-lat 
guage section at his suggestiot 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


"Wey, POP, THE ONE IN THE 
MIDDLE IS AXEL HANSEN !” 






Crops are coming along fine on 
one of the most unusual farms in the 
Upper Midwest. Thousands of ring- 
necked pheasants are strutting 
through the thickets and rocketing 
across the fields. And even larger 
numbers of mallards are quacking 
noisily in the marshes. Visitors 
throng to Glendalough Game Farm 
near Battle Lake, Minnesota, to get 
aiook at the man and the establish- 
ment which, in the opinion of many 
sportsmen, are making one of the 
large private contributions in the 
United States to the restoration of 
upland game birds and migratory 
waterfowl, through hatching, raising 
and releasing many thousands of 

nts and ducks each year. 








The man in the middle of this 
fascinating 1,200 acre wildlife farm 
is Axel Hansen, Agricultural Direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, who superintends the Glen- 
dalough project operated by these 
newspapers. In fact, Hansen has 
been the man in the middle of so 
many Upper Midwest farm projects 
that farmers have a hard time keep- 
ing track of his varied interests and 
enormous achievements. 

Turkey raisers regard with awe 
his Glendalough flocks of giant 
gobblers hatched from the farm’s 
own incubator eggs. 

Cattlemen know Hansen as one 
of the best livestock judges in the 
nation, and superintendent of cattle 
at the great Minnesota State Fair. 

Farmers know him as an agricul- 
ture expert who drives more than 
40,000 miles a year attending farm 
meetings and addressing conferences 
...as a director of many farm or- 
ganizations ...as a correspondent 
who answers multitudes of letters 


from farmers on farm problems, and 
still finds time to operate his own 
400 acre Minnesota farm. 

Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
readers know him as writer of one 
of the most useful farm columns in 
American newspapers, who not only 
reports, but also makes farm news 
in his busy circuits of the Upper 
Midwest. 

Like many of the friendly experts 
who staff these newspapers, Axel 
Hansen regularly shares his exper- 
ience and knowledge with his read- 
ers—just one of the helpful services 
which make and keep the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune the best- 
read, best-liked, most respected 
newspapers in the Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star 2zxd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


610,000 SUNDAY - 480,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 





“ow to make 2 moterill ow ee MOUNCa jn 


jX\ in SAN FRANCISCO 





- OR HOW TO DRIVE YOUR MESSAGE 
HOME...THE EASY WAY!) 





Choosing the paper for your “A” schedule 
is as simple as making a molehill ... 


FIRST. The News is first in home-delivered 
circulation in S.F. City-County. It’s the only paper 
of the four metros which reports home-delivered. 


SECOND. For 13 consecutive years the News 
has led all San Francisco papers in the number 
of National Advertising accounts placed by 


Bay Ar dverti d cies. , 
so acest iaceaniccoaenaan ati ns NOW you too can make a molehill out of your 


THIRD. An extensive survey, measuring coverage schedule problem. Your tools are the simple and 
of San Francisco telephone families, made by the conclusive facts of coverage. Write the News 
West’s best-known research firm, found: advertising department or any Scripps-Howard 
the News has the largest and best (best means office for complete study results mentioned 
home-delivered) coverage of any S.F. paper! in the “THIRD” ADVANTAGE. 


UNDISPUTED LEADERSHIP IN THE HOME-DELIVERED FIELD 


The San Francisco 
SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK. World-Telegram& The Sun COLUMBUS DENVER Rocky Mtn. News 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI . == BIRMINGHAM Post-Herald 
PITTSBURGH A KENTUCKY = MEMPHIS 
SAN FRANCISCO Covington edition, Cincinnati Post =e ; MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal 
INDIANAPOLIS KNOXVILLE .. . . News-Sentinel! : = WASHINGTON 








Press-Scimitar 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City s Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Dallas 





